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ABSTBACT 

This progran, included in "'Effective Beading 
Programs. serves about 450 educationally disadvantaged children, 
aged froB 3-5 years, and approximately 40 handicapped students, aged 
froi 0-5 years. The overall goal of this project is to establish a 
partnership between school and parents for the purpose of educating 
preschool children, liuring the school year, community coordinators 
^isit the homes of program children and give the parents learning 
activity packets designed to provide children vith needed 
developmental activities. Every six veeks a reading party is held for 
program children and their parents in order to provide group learning 
experiences for the children and allov parents to discuss 
instructional ideas and techniques vith the project staff. In 
addition, parents serve on curriculum committees that meet every 
three months. The locally developed curriculum is based on 38 
instructional objectives and is divided into 48 activity packets and 
a summer activity packet. The curriculum is based on three levels of 
skill proficiency, including eight curriculum streams. (MB/AIB) 
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BACKGROUND OF THE PROJECT 

The South Douglas County Early Childhood Education Project was conceived 
as a result of a semi-formal assessment of the educational needs of children 
in the South Douglas County area conducted during the 1968-69 school year. The 
most apparent conclusion of this assessment was that a high percentage of stu- 
dents, as based on analyses prepared by teacher and connunity advisory groups, 
were entering school with performance abilities in cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor areas far below the level of expectation for entering first-grade 
children. 

This conclusion led to a more forma! needs assessment and to more detailed 
planning during the 1969-70 academic year. District standardized achievement 
testing along with a detailed survey of leerner and basic program needs formed 
the cornerstone of this second appraisal. Subsequent data, which showed that 
from one-third to one-half of the children in grades 1, 2, and 3 were performing 
within the lowest quartile in basic language and mathematical skill areas and 
that the drop-out rate of high school students ranged from 11 - 25% over the 
previous 5 years, were both startling and revealing. As a result, not only were 
specific programs and innovations injected into the regular elementary school 
process but also it was decided that the area of preschool education was vital 
to the overall goal of alleviating future educational learning problems. A 
traditional formal kindergarten was deemed too expensive and impractical a pre- 
school program relative to the present and probable future economic capabilities 
of the school district. 

Hence, an innovative and novel preschool pilot progranr., planned during the 
latter half of the 1969-70 school year, was implemented during the 1970-71 
academic year. Twenty- seven children under the tutelage of a paraprofessional 
participated. The relatively lower cost per pupil, the enthusiastic response of 
the community, and the overwhelming success for the participating 4 and 5 year 



old children led to the decision to incorporate a similar early childhood educa- 
tion program on a district-wide basis. Such a program was planned, funded under 
Title III - ESEA. and emerged as the South Douglas County Early Childhood Educa- 
tion Project. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 



The South Douglas County Early Childhood Education Project was designed 
to serve approximately 450 3, 4, and 5 year old children and about 40 handi- 
capped children from birth to age 6 in three school districts located in 
southern Douglas County. The districts served were Days Creek, Riddle, and 
South Umpqua. The latter school district included the towns of Myrtle Creek, 
Canyonville, and Tri-City, Oregon. The region may be described as rural with 
lumbering, farming, and mining forming the economic base of the three communities. 

There were three assumptions upon which the Project was based and from 
which the basic operational prr sses flowed. Firstly, it was assumed that 
parents could be adequate and efficacious teachers. This meant that any ''fail- 
ure" was construed as one of "program failure". Secondly, the program was de- 
signed to establish a parent and school partnership for the express purpose of 
encouraging tnd stimulating the educational growth and development of children. 
Combining this consideration and the first assimiption, it followed that the 
school or educational institJtion in the coirmunity was a resource which should 
provide materials and services to the members of the community. In short, the 
function of the school became one of provision rather than imposition. And 
thirdly, it was the intent of the Project to maximize the individual differences 
and capabilities of each child who participated in the program. 

The general process of the program, a consequence or the three aforemention- 
ed assumptions, was one of bringing ideas and materials, which were designed for 
varied and diverse learning experiences, to the homes of the participating fami- 
lies. 

Within the basic component of the program, coinnunity coordinators - mothers 
residing In the cespective communities which were served by the Project - were 
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housed in an office that Mas relatively central Mithin the area. Once every 
two Meeks» they visited the homes of participants families i(4io resided within 
their school district. Their function revolved around presenting and explain- 
ing each learning package to the parents* assisting the parents in teaching the 
tasks if requested to do so, and suggesting additional materials and methods, 
already present in the home, which might be used to provide other learning acti- 
vities for the participating children. The community coordinators partici- 
pated in two weeks of preservice training just prior to the beginning of the Pro- 
ject operational year. In addition, thay participated in weekly inservice 
training sessions on Friday afternoon throughout the operation of the program 
year. Beside the home visits, small group (6-8 person) reading "parties" * 
were held each 6 weeks. Both parents and children and community coordinators 
met for a two-hour period at a school room or other community building within 
each local scluwl district. The purpose of those group activities was to devel- 
op the ability to work and learn in other than an individual setting. 

The component of the Project dealing with handicapped children, the special- 
ized component, involved the same general process contained in the basic compon- 
ent outlined above. Initially, conniunity coordinators visited the homes of child- 
ren with special educaitonal needs two or three times a week. As parents and 
children became familiar with and comfortable in utilizing the learning proce- 
dures and materials provided by the program, home visits were provided on a 
weekly basis. Commensurate with the assumption that individual differences and 
capabilities of children would be maximized, participants were de5;ignated for this 
component of the Project in terms of educational skill deficiencies as opposed 
to physical or intellectual deficiencies. Also, parents maintained the primary 
selection role. That is, if a child's parents felt that he was unable to cope 
with the lessons provided by the basic component then specialized educational 
methods and materials, which provided the same learning experiences but in smaller 
and less complex steps, were provided. Children could also participate in this 




component of the program exclusive of the basic component, if their parents 
so decided. Once again, the key concepts involved in the specialized educational 
component of the Project were parental selection and educational skill accomp- 
lishment. 

The management staff of the Project consisted of a full -time prcject 
director, supervisor of comnunity coordinators, and evaluaLor, along with a 
part-time curriculum designer. They provided the basic direction, development, 
and coordination of the Project Instructional processes, curricular materials, 
and training experiences. It is important to note that participating parents 
controlled the educational processes incorporated into this Project. They det- 
ermined both the kind of learning ^naterials and the manner in which they fiere 
to be used, if they were to be used at all. And thus, one of the key functions 
of the management staff was that of insuring that learning activities, which 
were suggested by participating families, were incorporated into the Project 
curriculum. 

The expected and hoped for outcomes of the Project were both immediate 
and future. Those immediate results were defined in behavioral terms and are 
outlined in more detail in subsequent sections of this report. But more import- 
natly, it was hoped that the processes and experiences which the program pro- 
vided and engendered would lead to certain future outcomes which were less tan- 
gible than the immediate effects and more vital to the process of education. 
By involving both families and the convtiunity in the process of education and by 
evolving such an educational partnership, it was hoped that the focus and 
structure of the school would attempt to maximize the needs of individual child- 
ren, and that children's patterns of success would be enhanced. It was also an- 
ticipated that after the curriculun and operational procedures had been refined 
and finalized, the Project would be operated almost exclusively by paraprofess- 
ionals from the community. 
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Overall Goals - Exploratory Objectives 

This aspect of the Early Childhood Educction Project was designt;d to pro- 
vide guidelines and to aid ir monitoring the possible longitudinal results of 
the entire thrust of the program. The objectives relating to this element of 
the Project were considered to be hypotheses or desired outcomes. Hence, they 
were three- to five-year goals. Moreover, all of those objectives were inter- 
related and any given goal could not have been accurately evaluated in isolation 

The overall goal of the Project was to establish a partnership between the 

school and the comnunity. An initial endeavor in this regard accrued when the 

community coordinators began visiting the homes of the families who chose to par 

ticipate. There were other goals slineated for the Project. Specifically 

those were that ty the end of three years of operation: 

positive attitudes toward education would be held by substan- 
tial members of the community; 

an attitude of high aspiration - higi. achievement would be 
valued by much of the conmunity; 

the structure of the primary grade school would be s^Kh that 
it would readily adapt to the needs of individual children; 

an atmosphere of acceptance of diversity and a quest ive atti- 
tude would be valued both in the home and in the school; 

children's patterns of success would be enhanced; 

a sense of competence, usefulness, and belongingness would 
be established among parents, children, and other members of 
the community; 

and 

an increase ir. readi..g readiness upon entering the first grade 
and an increase in reading achievement in the first grade and 
beyond would obtain. 

Judging form the enthusiastic participation of families* the progress of 
participating youngsters, the particular kind of 4-weelc summer program for 5 
yttr old children operated under the auspices of the Project, and the beginning 
tfforts to articulate the basic ideology a/id processes of the Project into 



primary grade classrooms in the South Umpqua School District, it may be concluded 
that some progress toward accomplishing the third, fifth, and sixth of the ob- 
jectives was attained. 

In July, 1972, the South Umpqua School District was designated as one of 
six national rural Experimental Schools sites by the National Institute of Edu- 
cation, ihe central thrust of ' ect, as developed by the District, en- 
veloped and enhanced the hopes d.,^ goals of the Early Childhood Education Pro- 
ject. Moreover, the Experimental Schools program involved the entire District 
and, consequently, all its educational programs. Because of the general frame- 
work within which those "exploratory" objectives were viewed, it would have been 
impossible to separate the effects of the Early Childhood Education program from 
those of Experimental Schools program efforts, with rc oect to achievement 
those objectives. Moreover, many programs that had been developed under t .e 
aegis of the Experimental Schools Project, and that were designed to bear direct- 
ly upon the above objectives, became operational in September 1973, just two 
years after the inception of the Early Childhood Education Project. 

Thus, the progress toward accomplishing the first six of those "explor- 
atory" objectives was not monitored within the scope of the Project evaluation. 

Annual Goals 

The objectives delineated for each year- of Project operation and the 
state of their accomplishment are outliend below. 

1. Write curricula for children at the three preschool levels served by 
the program. 

Forty-five lessons, 5 summer lesson packets, and 8 reading "party" 
activity packets have been prepared for students participating in 
the basic component at three age levels, at three levels of skill 
proficiency and organized into ten streams. The streams are: alph- 
abet, reading readiness, mathematics, science, social studies, col- 
ors and art, coordination, shapes and patterning, music, and nur- 
sery rhymes. 

For the most part, commercially prepared materials are utilized in 
the specialized (handicapped) component. These materials provide 
learning experiences for children from birth to age 6. 
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Test, revise, and refine curricula for use in ensuing Project years. 

The revision and refinement of learning activities for the ten 
curriculum streams has been completed. During the 1974-75 Pro- 
ject operational year, 4 additional reading "party" activity pack- 
ets will be developed and field-tested. In addition, various re- 
source kits, containing activities dealing with selected areas of 
learning such as electricity or geography, have been developed and 
field-tested for use as "resource" materials for participating 
families. 

With regard to the specialized component, modification and adapta- 
tion of the curricula for use in the home by the parents jf par- 
ticipating children is a continuous process. 

Test and compare performance objectives against children's actual per- 
formance at each age and ability level. 

Baieline, progress, and terminal daU with respect to each child's 
accomplishment on all Project instructional objectives in the 
basic component has been gathered. In addition, monitoring of child- 
ren's progress was done for 5 year olds who attended the 4-week sum- 
mer program. The performance of each child was evaluated at least 
twice during the school year and at least once during the 4-week 
sumner program. 

For the specialized component, baseline data for successful perfor- 
mance on any given skill was collected when that skill was initially 
selected as a learning experience by the child's family. Monitoring 
of the youngsters' progress was conducted on a weekly basis. 

Identify the most promising procedures, instruments, and techniques for 
continued operation of this program in its present setting, as well as 
those most promising for repication ^ similar and dissimilar settings. 

This aspect of the Project evaluation is discussed in detail in the 
"Implementation Evaluation" section of this report. 

Identify additional training needs of present teachers in the primary grades. 

The summer program involved 5 year old children who participated in the 
project during the preceding year and served as the training environ- 
ment for teachers (as well as a learning situation for children). 
The ideas, necessary attitudes, and required teaching processes utili- 
zed in maintaining a learning center, diagnostic-prescriptive, student 
and tea-.her directed classroom were deemed to be necessary in order to 
articulate the primary grade curriculum and classroom structure witn 
the preschool learning experiences. Not only will these same facets 
of the process of education be instituted in the 1974 summer program 
but also a uniform curriculum and evaluation guide will be initially 
developed and field tested during the 1974-75 operational year. 
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PROGRESS OF THE PROJECT 



Basic Component • Instructional 

There were 38 instructional objectives that constituted the central thrust 
of this section or the program (see Table BI1). At this time, the following kinds 
of data were available; 

* Bench-mark data concerning the accomplishment of first grade 
children, who have had little or no coordinated preschool edu* 
cation program, on the Project instructional objectives. 

* Reliability data involving the universality of interpretation 
of the 38 Project instructional objectives. 

* Baseline data regarding the level of accomplishment on the Pro- 
ject instructional objectives for all 3, 4, and 5 year old child- 
ren participating in this section of the program for one, two, 

or three years. 

* Progress data with respect to the accomplishment of Instructional 
objectives for all 3, 4, and 5 year old children participating In 
this facet of the program for one, two, or three years and 5 year 
old youngsters who participated in ^he summer program. 
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Table BU 



KARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROJECT 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
BASIC COMPONENT 



Cognitive Objectives 

3- to use crayons to draw a human figure without copy which includes a head, 
bodv, arms, and l«gs in their proper relationship; 

9. to recite the alphabet from memory giving all 26 letters in the proper 
order. Mistakes in order or pronunciation, if any, must be spontaneously 
corrected by the child; 

10. when shown an individual letter or when asked to select a letter from a 
field of 3-5, the child will be able to correctly name each of the 26 rpper 
case letters* Mistakes in naming, if any, must be spontaneously corrected 
by the child; 

11. to correctly print his first name using the alphabet letters contained in 
the Noble & Noble alphabet chart; 

I2« to consecutively count out loud each of 10 identical small objects, e.g., 
buttons, pennies, blocks, fingers, without error; 

13* when shown an individual number or when asked to select a number from a 

field of 3, 4, or 5 objects, the child will be able to correctly name each 
of the numbers 1-10« Mistakes, if any, raust be spontaneously corrected 
by the child; 

14* to write each of the numbers 1-9, not necessarily in order or all at one 
time* A mistake, if made, must be spontaneously corrected by the child; 

15. to correctly Indicate right and left in at least 2 directional tasks. The 

tasks might include such activities as "raise your hand" or "put 

this crn the side of the table" and must be done without the aid 

of peers; 

16« to correctly pronounce the compound consonants in each of the following 

words by naming pictured objects or reciting verses that contain: basket, 
bottle, tree, green, thank, please, sister, brother, school, and charm 
indicating that baby talk is gone; 

17« when shown an individual color or when asked to select a color from a field 
of 4, the child will be able to name each of the 8 basic colors, i«e. , red, 
blre, green, yellow, orange, purple, black, and brown from crayons, pictures, 
or in nature; 

18. to demonstrate the m4raning of familiar positional words in terms of use, 
e.g. , when asked to crawl under a table, the child can do so. The child 
must be able to demonstrate the meanings of at least 7 positional words: 
on, off, under, over, between, up, and down; 
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TABLE BIl (cont'd) 



1*^. to be able to follow a sequence of at least 4 verbal directions such as, 
"go over to the table, pick up the cup, bring it back here, and then sit 
down." Mistakes, if any, must be spontaneously corrected by the child; 

22. to tell his ovm first and last name and residence address including street, 
house number, city, and telephone number. Mistakes, if any, n-ust be 
spontai.eously corrected by the child. (Kural residents may give mailing 
address or directions that would enable someone to locate the home); 

27, to recite a simple verse or sing a song of 4 lines or more. This task 
could be accomplished by reciting a nursery rhyme to someone else; 

29. to tell a simple story of at least 3 sentences. The story may be one 

which has been told to him or one which he creates. The story may be told 
to another individual or in a small group (3-6 persons) situation. 

Social Skills Objectives 

20. to wash his hands and face without help such that they are clean; 

21. to care for self at each toilet, requiring no assistance with paper or 
clothing; 

24. to be able to participate in a project conceived by him or one suggested by 
someone else, e.g., make a scrapbook, to define the structure and "content 
of the project, and to complete that project to his satisfaction; 

to dress self unaided on at least two occasions including fastening buttons 
and zippers completely and getting shoes on appropriate teet but not neces- 
sarily tying ribbons or other types of drawstrings; 



25. 



28. to sit and listen to a story told or read to a group of 3-6 children for 
a period of at least 5 minutes such that the activity is not disrupted; 

30. to share things such as toys, books, and crayons with other children. The 
child must give up the object to another child or adult when requested 
without hitting or crying. The second child or adult must willingly give 
the object back to the original child, or if requested by that child. This 
type of behavior must occur at least twice; 

31. to take turns getting drinks, using materials, and entering buildings and 
vehicles, -r.e child must allow others to precede him or offer to others 
in the group to precede him and he must precede others if such opportunity 
is offered to him. This behavior should occur such that the child is not 
always last nor always first and should occur at least twice. The child 
must not hit, push, or engage in other kinds of disparaging behavior; 

32. to take a leadership role in play with other children rather than an 
authoritarian role (i.e., pushing, bossing, bullying), instructing or 
helping them in games or other activities which continue for at least 
5 minutes. This behavior must occur at least twice; 
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TABLE BIl (cont 



33. to join cooperatively in imaginative play with other children, e.g., 
play tea parties, keeping store, hospital visits, play school, and 
building roads, garages, or fire engines. The child must both receive 
and carry out suggestions given by other group members as well as give 
suggestions to the group. This behavior must occur at least twice; 

34. to play competitive games with other children and keep the rules of such 
games as hop-scotch or hide-and-seek. The activities must continue for 
at least 5 minutes and the behavior should occur at least twice; 

35. to play simple table games requiring taking turns and keeping rules 
such as Tiddly-Wiaks, Old Maid, Checkers, Dominoes, or Tic-tac-toe. 
The activities must continue for at liast 5 minutes and the behavior 
should occur at least twice; 

36. to keep simple safety rules required to play. To attain the objective, 
the child in at least two such situations, must not display behavior that 
would be injurious to another child; 

37. to travel alone in the neighborhood (2 blocks) to a store, the school or 
the school bus stop, a playground, or to a friend's home at least twice; 

38. to be away from parents for a period of at least 1 hour in a group activity 
situation without being upset or apprehensive. In order to accomplish this 
objective, the child should not cry out or ask for his parent who placed him 
in that situation and should participate in t. ^ group activity for a period 
of at least 5 minutes. This behavior should occur at least twice. 

r^vcho-Motor Skills Objectives 

1. to hop on 1 foot for at least 2 consecutive hops; 

2. to skip, using feet alternately, for at least 3 consecutive skips; 

3. to stand on 1 foot for 10 seconds without the other foot touching; 

4. to stand on each foot, alternately, with eyes closed for 5 seconds without 
the other foot touching; 

5. to walk continuously for 3 yards on toes without touching heels on floor; 

6. to cut out 2 plane figures, one with at least 1 curved line and the other 
with at least 1 straight line; 

7. to tie a shoelace in an ordinary bow knot which, when pulled apart, will 
not form a new kr ; 

23. to be able lo jse paste materials such that the pasted objects do not fall 
off the backing material when dry; 

26. to open simple cartons such as small school milk cartons, packages, bottles 
unaided and without spilling the contents. 
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Bench Hnark Data 

BenchHnark data on first grade children attending school during the 1971-72 
and 1972-73 academic year in each of the thrtje participating school districts, 
and Mho had no concerted preschool education program, is displayed in Tables 
BI2A, BI2B, and Bl2C. The horizontal line on those graphs indicated the total nw- 
ber of instructional objectives successfully accomplished and the vertical line 
indicated the total number of children Mho had successfully accomplished a given 
number of skills. Student performance of the 38 objectives Mas judged by their 
respective classroom teachers. Those data clearly depwnstrated the fact that 
the majority of skills for Mhich the Project is committed to teach are not master- 
ed in the absence of such a program. It can be seen that all first graders could 
successfully perform at least 20 tasks (Days Creek), 22 tasks (Riddle), and 
7 tasks (South Umpqua) in 1971-72. This Mas generally the case in 1972-73 as 
Mell. Moreover, the Early Childhood Education Project established the criterion 
that all children Mho participated in the program for 3 years Mould be able to 

successfully perform 90X of the objectives. The tables indicated, respectively, 
that only 3 (19t), 20 (44X) and 16 (12X) of the children met that criterion in 
1971-72, and that only 1 (25X), 13 (501). and 26 (46X) of the youngsters met that 
criterion in 1972-73. It Mas important to note that most children in the Riddle 
School District (Table BI2B) had been involved in a preschool education experience 
for a period of three to eight months prior to entering the first grade and that 
in the South Umpqua School District some permeation effect may have been occur- 
ring. HoMever, that the need for such a program and thot considerable room for 
accomplishment by the Project existed, Mas manifest. 
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The Reliability Study 
In conjunct^' :n with the assessment of first grade youngsters currently en- 
rolled in the participating school districts, a study of the reliability of ob- 
servational judgments using the Student Behavioral Checklist (SBC) was conducted 
during the first year of operation of the program. That was made possible by the 
fact that three first grade classrooms utilized half-time teachers - one in the 
morning, the other in the afternoon. Each half-time teacher independently rated 
each of the children in her classroom on selected objectives. The results are 
presented in Table BI3. 

Since the various statistical tests that were used in the data analysis 
were not independent and since it was desired that the overall level of signifi- 
cance be kept at p ^ .05, each test was made at a level of significance of p <^ 
.001. When viewed as a whole, a Z-test used to approximate binomial probabil- 
ities showed tnat there was significantly more agreement than disagreement, agree- 
ment "yes" than "no", and agreement "yes" than disagreement in judgment among 
the pairs of raters than would be expected on a "chance" (i.e., p = .5) basis. 
As might be expected from those outcomes, there were significantly more scores 
above the median (i.e., high scores) than below the median. There were also 
significantly fewer agreements "no" than disagreements. Comparisons between the 
groups of raters using a Z-test to compare the simlarity of population propor- 
tions generally showed that group 1 was different from groups 2 and 3 whereas 
the judgment patterns between groups 2 and 3 were usually similar. The raters 
who comprised group 1 had significantly fewer agreements than disagreements, 
agreements "yes" than disagreements, and agreements "no" than disagreements. 
This group also had significantly more agreements "yes" than agreements "no" 
when compared to the other two groups. Closer inspection of the data from group 
1 revealed that one judge indicated a "yes" judgment almost twice as frequently 




as the other. This would account for the findings as presented since this judge- 
ment pattern would increase the chance for disagreement, limit the chance of 
agreement, and narrow the field of agreement (when it did occur) to a '*yes" judg- 
ment. Just why this judgment pattern occurred in the case of group 1 is open to 
speculation. 

In viewing this reliability study from an overall perspective it seemed that 
while the number of agreements between the judges was high, this tended to occur 
when judging success. There appeared to be some reluctance on the part of the 
observers to judge lack of success. It would appear that there is a tendancy to 
overrate the accompli shemnt of first grade youngsters on this set of performance 
objectives. 

Further consultation with the teachers who participated in this study, as 
well as consultation with the teachers and community coordinators who were involv- 
ed in the 4-week summer program during the 1971-72 operational year, revealed 
that the data gleaned from the study was accurate. That is, there was disagree- 
ment in interpretation of the instructional objectives. To counteract the effects 
of this problem, the objectives were evaluated by first grade teachers, comnu- 
nity coordinators, and the Project auditor during 1972-73 operational year. The 
kind of test question or task and the criteria for success were specifically 
delineated for each instructional objective to the satisfaction of all persons 
involved. 
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Table bi3 



Analysis of Instructional Objectives - Basic Component 
Inter-Rater Reliability 



AGREEMENT vs. DISAGREEMENT 





Croup 1 


Group 2 


uroup V 


i OCo I 


Agree/Total 

Judgments 


285/ 

483 


246/ 

308 


286/ 

324 


817/ 

III5 






Z23^2.89 


Zj3=-8.96* 


7^=15.54* 


£\OKCCn!!>i^ i I r^D vs 


. AGREEMENT "NO'' 








Croup 1 


Group ? 


Group 3 


Total 


"Yes" /Total 
Agree 


259/ 

285 


198/ 

246 


254/ 

286 


711/ 

817 






Z23=-2.68 


Zj3=0.82 


Z^-=2I.16* 


AGREEMENT "YES" vs 


. DISAGREEMENT 








Croup 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Total 


"Yes"/"Yes"-^ 

Disagree 


259/ 

457 


198/ 

260 


254/ 

292 


711/ 

1009 




Zj2— 5.22* 


Z23=-3.30* 


Zj3=.8.7I* 


2^=13.00* 


AGREEMENT "NO*^ vs. 


DISAGREEMENT 










Croup I 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Total 


''No"/*'No"+ 

Disagree 


26/ 

224 


43/ 

no 


32/ 

70 


106/ 

404 




Zj2==-6.62* 


Z23=.0.27 


Z^3-^6.26* 


Z^=-9.54* 



* p i .001 



lABLE BI3 (cont'd) 



HIGH ^'S. LOW SCORE 



Scores/Total 
>Md./No. of Scores 



Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Total 


18/ 


11/ 


18/ 


47/ 


21 


14 


18 


53 




Z23-2.O6 




Z =5.63* 

T 



* p i .001 
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studen t Performance as Related to Curriculum Development 
The analysis of inter-rater reliability of observational judgment, and the 
collection of bench-mark data concerning the successful performance of first 
grade youngsters on the Project instructional objectives, was also used to deter- 
mine which, if any, skills were learned by most children without having partici- 
pated in a preschool program. For those objectives, then, no direct instruction 
would be warranted. The results of that analysis for the 1971-72 Project oper- 
ational year are included in Tables BT4A & BI4B. Two criteria were utilized. One 
involved successful performance on the part of the children, viz., 90% or more 
could successfully perform the skill. The other involved the inter-rater agree- 
ments, viz., the number of agreements had a less than .005 chance of occurring. 
In that latter case, the individual level of significance was purposely set very 
high in order to control the overall level of significance at p _< .05. The 
number of "don't know" responses was also considered to be important. The cri- 
tical area for that aspect of the analysis was set at 10% or more such judg- 
ments. 

It may be seen from Tables BI4A & Bl4B that objectives 20, 21. '^5, 28, 30, and 
38 were successfully performed by 90% or more of the 1971-72 group of firi,t grade 
children in each of the participating school districts, and there was also a high 
degree of agreement in judgment among the raters. Moreover, objectives 1, 3, and 
5 were successfully performed by most first graders. For those 9 objectives, 
then, no direct instructional activities would necessarily be provided by the 
Project. However, those skills have been deemed important for children as they 
become involved in a formal process of education and so were monitored by the 
program, particularly vith regard to 5 year old children. If needed, direct in- 
struction was provided on a personalized basis. Certain of the objectives, as 
may be observed in Table BI4A, received a high number of "don't know" judgments. 
That indicated that more refinement was necessary with respect to the wording 
of the objective or perhaps that a more specific test of the skill was required. 
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For the objectives which fell within the critical rejection region and did not 
have a significant number of "agreement" judgments, viz., numbers 6, 10, 17, 
27, 32, and 34, the criterion of successful accomplishment for any individual 
child was made more stringent. 

An analysis between sets of bench-mark data, collected during the month of 
September (the first month of school) for the 1971-72 and 1972-73 years of Pro- 
ject operation, revealed that *:he performance of those children who had not par- 
ticipated in a concerted preschcol education program remained relatively consis- 
tent {see Table BT4B). There were, however, some differences between the two 
groups. Those differences occurred on objectives 6, 12, 17, 18, 23, & 29 and 
revealed that the percentage of accomplishment was beyond the criterion. Only two 
of those differences were significant, however, as evidenced by a Z-test of dif- 
ferences in proportions. Utilizing that same test, certain other significant 
differences appeared, as well, on objectives 9, 10, 11, 15, 19, 35, and 37. For 
only two of those objectives did the percentage of success closely approach the 
criterion of accomplishment; for the remainder of those objectives, the per- 
centage of success was considerably below the criterion. Much of the significant 
difference in percentage of success was attributed to the refinement of the 
evaluation procedures over the two years of the program, particularly with regard 
to better delineation of the test procedures and the type of testing task to be 
used in monitoring children's skill levels. More work of this nature, however, 
remained to be done as evidenced by the high number of "no observation" judg- 
ments on objertives 24, 26, 27, & 31-37. 

!n order to summarize the results of those bench-mark evaluations and to 
provide a consistent basis with which to make comparisons between the accomp- 
lishment of the general populace, the two sets of data were amalgamated. The 
combined results generally paralleled the conclusions drawn from the data co- 
llected during the Fall of 1971. Those data have formed the basis for the 
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development of lesson activities and reading ''party" activities designed to 
teach the skills and behaviors required for the accomplishment of objectives 
2, 4, 7-11, 13-19, 22, 24, 26, 27, 29, & 31-37. Those activities have been dis- 
tributed to ^11 participating families as part of the general Project curri- 
culum. Those activities designed to teach the skills and behaviors required 
for accomplishment of objectives 1, 3, 5, 6, 12, 20, 21, 23, 25, 28, 30, & 38 
have been provided to participating families on a personalized basis as the needs 
of individual children have dictated. 
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Tabl0 BI4A 



Analysis of Instructional Objectives - Basic Component 
Critical Rejection Region for Direct Instruction 

1971-72 

Objective Inter-Rater Reliability 

No. of Paired No. of No. of Ov-rall No. of 

Number Observations Agreements* Disagreements* "Don't Know'' 

Rat ings//# 



i 








2 








3 








4 








5 








6 


35 


23 


12 


7 


32 


27 * 


5 


8 


35 


30 * 


5 


9 


53 


50 * 


3 


10 


32 


17 


15 


11 


53 


39 * 


14 


12 


32 


26 * 


6 


13 


18 


18 * 


0 


14 


18 


18 * 


0 


15 








o 16 


14 


13 * 


1 


17 


32 


17 


15 


o 18 








o 19 


21 


16 * 


5 


20 


53 


49 * 


4 


21 


53 


50 * 


3 


22 


14 


13 * 


1 


23 


53 


45 * 


8 


o 24 


35 


16 


19 


25 


35 


32 * 


3 


26 


21 


1 


20 * 


27 


35 


23 


12 


28 


35 


29 * 


6 


29 


21 


20 * 


1 


30 


53 


A9 * 


4 


31 


53 


42 * 


11 


32 


39 


18 


21 


33 


39 


17 


22 


34 


39 


18 


21 


35 


53 


29 


24 


36 


35 


15 


20 


o 37 


21 


7 


14 


38 


53 


50 * 


3 



N = 21<S 
o N ^ 198 

* Criterion: p <^ .0005 
## Criterion: N > 107. 
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1 

6 
3 
1 
9 



15 

7 

1 
1 

12 

2 

56 ## 

3 
10 

2 



16 
19 

21 ## 
13 

58 ## 
32 ## 
43 ## 
1 



TABLE BI4B 

Analysis of Instructional Objectives - Basic Component 
Performance of Children Not Participating in 
a Concerted Pre-School Education Program 



Objective 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
•16 
17 
°18 
°19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
024 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3i 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 
037 

38 



1971 
7, of Successes 

98* 

77 

92* 

64 

98* 

69 

78 

75 

46 

27 

69 

84 

69 

60 

45 

83 

78 

76 

54 

97* 

97* 

34 

82 

48 

94* 

87 

75 

94* 

77 

93* 

87 

55 

75 

79 

59 

78 

67 

95* 



1 



1972 
7, of Successes^ 



7. Difference" 
(1972-1971) 



Revised 
Bench -Mark 
7. of Success 



Revised 
Bench -Mark 
7. of "No Observation" 



99* 


1 


98* 






4 


78 




94* 


2 


92* 




78 


14 


68 




95* 


- 3 


97* 




94* 


25** 


76 


L 


84 


6 


79 


2 


85 


10 


77 


2 


67 


21** 


52 


I 


57 


30** 


36 


4 


88 


19** 


72 


I 


92* 


8 


86 


I 


80 


11 


73 


I 


74 


14 


64 


I 


74 


29** 


53 


7 


79 


- 4 


87 


3 


93* 


15 


82 


3 


Q7* 


21** 


87 


I 


R7 
0/ 




68 


I 




2 


98* 


1^ 




1 


97* 


I 




18 


39 






13 


86 


I 


SO 


2 


50 


33# 


~ J" 


- 1 


94* 


1 


80 


- 7 


80 


20# 


71 


4 


71 


29# 


99* 


5 


95* 




92* 


15 


81 


3 


95* 


2 


94* 




72 


-15 


72 


27# 


70 


15 


70 


26# 


79 


4 


79 


20# 


78 


- 1 


78 


21# 


78 


19** 


78 


21# 


78 


-0- 


78 


21# 


43 


-24** 


60 


23# 


98* 


3 


96* 


1 



^ N=196 for all o objectives 

N=216 for all other objectives 
^ N=86 for all objectives 
3 x2=46.847, p>.01 

* Criterion: > 907. 

** Criterion: p < ± .00! 

# Criterion: > 10% 
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student Performance on Instructional Objectives 
Representative Acconiplishnient 
Table BIbA displays the proportion of youngsters within each group, for 
each of two years, that successfully performed the objectives at entry into '^^e 
prograir.- Differences in the performance of each of the 9 groups were analyzed 
within each group between each of the two years, for the third-year participants, 
differences were analyzed between the 3 year only and the 3 year plus summer 
groups- Each difference was tested using a Z - test for differences between 
proportions at an a - level of .0001. That level of significance was choosen in 
order to maintain the overall a -level at .05. Very few differences in baseline 
accomplishment were found within any age groups on the objectives. Thus, the 
proportions were averaged in order to form a single set of baseline data for each 
of the nine groups. If a significant difference was manifested on a particular 
objective within any of the age groups between the two years, the proportion of 
accomplishment for the 1973-74 operational was used since by that year the evalu- 
ation procedures and instruments had been refined. Hence, it was assumed- of the 
observations made with respect to the accompli shtsents of participants over the 
three years of the operation of the Project, that those that were made during the 
1973-74 year would be the most reliable and accurate. 

The next step in the derivation of the baseline performance of participants 
consisted of analyzing the differences in the proportion of accomplishment 
between the single set of baseline data for groups that entered the program at 
the same age - first-year 3 year old, second-year 4 year old, third-year 5 year 
old children; first-year 4 year old and second-year 5 year old children; first- 
year 5 year old children. Very few significant differences were found using a 
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L - test for differences in proportions at the .0001 a - level of significance. 
When such differences were found the particular objective for a given age group 
was "flagged' as being subject to variability of performance rather tnan relatively 
stable. Trie results of tne analysis, and the commensurate baseline data, are 
displayea in Table Blb6. 

Tables BI5A and bI6B display the progress data for participants as gathered 
at the tine of their termination from the program. Differences in performance 
between each of the tv.o Project operational years, within a given age and length 
of participation group, were analyzed using a Z - test for differences between 
proportions at an a - level of .0001. When significant differences were found 
between the proportion of children accomplishing a particular objective within a 
given age/length of participation group, the proportion of accomplishment from 
the 1973-74 year was selected as representative. When no significant differences 
were mani fisted, the two proportions were averaged in order tc derive a represen- 
tative proportion of accomplishment for a given age/length of participation group. 
That representative accompli shipent is depicted in Table BI6B. 

Comparison of Student Accomplishment 

The process of deriving a representative picture of student accomplishment at 
entry into the program established the fact that all length of participation groups, 
who entered the program at the same age, began that participation on an essen- 
tially equal basis. There were, however, differences in baseline performance that 
dir?ctly parrallelled differences in the age of participants at entry into the 

program. As may be seen ir. Table BI7A, there was a direct relationship between 
age and initial level of accomplishment. 

From an overall perspective, 4 year olds entered at a higher level than 3 
year olds (about 9., on the average) and 5 year olds entered at a higher level 
than 4 year olds (aoout 8/o on the average) and the amount of difference v/as the 
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same. Viev/ing the initial level of accomplishment from the perspective of 
groups of objectives (see Table BIl) brought to light other evidence of differ- 
ences. Within the set of cognitive skills (objectives 8-19, 22, 27 & 29), the 
initial level of performance between different age groups of youngsters was in 
the expected direction (i.e., 4 year olds higher than 3 year olds; 5 year olds 
higher than 4 year olds) but the amount of difference narrowed. On those 15 
cognitive objectives, 4 year olds performed about 15% higher than 3 year olds 
but 5 year olds performed only about 8% higher than 4 year olds. Within the set 
of social skills objectives (objectives 20, 21, 24, 28 & 30-38), the initial 
level of performance was in the expected direction. However, within that group 
of objectives, an interesting outcome was noted. The initial performance of 4 
year olds was almost identical to that of 3 year olds on the subset of social 
skills that involved behavior in a group (objectives 28 & 30-37); the initial 
performance of 5 year olds was higher than that of 4 year olds on those skills 
involving social behavior within a group. Within the set of psycho-motor skills 
(objectives 1-7, 23 & 26), the initial level of performance between different age 
groups was in the expected direction and the same trend toward narrowing the 
amount of difference, as was noted for the cognitive skills, occurred; 4 year olds 
were about ^0% higher than 3 year olds and 5 year olds were only about 5% high- 
er than 4 year olds. Table BI7B depicts those relationships. 

Table BI7C displays the accomplishments of particular age/length of parti- 
cipation groups as compared to their appropriate baseline at entry into the 
program. Thus, first-year 3 year old, secono-year 4 year old, and third-year 
year old participants were compared to the 3 year old baseline data, first- 
year 4 and second-year 5 year old participants were compared to the 4 year old 
baseline data, and so on. Two outcomes were apparent from those data. One was 
that there was a direct relationship between accomplishment and length of parti- 
cipation. The other was that there appeared to be more variability in the 
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performance of first-year 4 and 5 year old participants than in the performance of 
first-year 3 year old, second-year 4 and 5 year old, and third-year 5 year old par- 
ticipants. Over all objectives, a lesser average proportion of first-year 4 and 5 
year old children demonstrated accomplishment at the end of the year than at the 
beginning of the year. On the other hand, a significantly greater average propor- 
tion of first-year 3 year old and of second- and third year 4 and 5 year old parti- 
cipants demonstrated accomplishment at the end, as compared to the beginning, of 
their participacion in the program. With regard to that latter group, there was a 
direct relationship between an increase in age/length of participation and an in- 
crease in the overall average proportion of youngsters demonstrating mastery of the 
objectives. It seemed as if children who entered the program at age 4 or 5 and 
remained for only one year were different from those children who entered the pro- 
gram at age 3 and remained for a year or those youngsters who entered at age 3 or 
4 and remained for two or three years. 

Tables BI7D and BI7t display the accomplishments of particular groups of 
participants holding either the age of participants constant and analyzing the 
effect due to length of participation (Table BI7D), or holding the length of 
participation constant and analyzing the effect on performance attributable to 
age (Tabic BI7E). From Table BI7D, it may be seen that three years and a sum- 
mer, three ye:rs, two years and a swnmer, and two years of participation result 
in a greater proportion of youngsters demonstrating proficiency on most of the 
individual objectives and over the entire set of objectives (see comparisons I, 
II, VI, VII, X, XI, XIII, XIV, & XVI). Within that set of comparisons, the group 
which had participated for a longer period of time manifested a 28 - 42% greater 
average proportion of participants demonstrating accomplishment over all object- 
ives; in addition, in those instances wherein a lesser proportion of greater 
length of participation children manifested accomplishment on a particular objec- 
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tive, those proportional differences were within expected limits of variation. 
Also from Table BI7D, it may be seen that an additional summer (comparisons V & 
XII,), or an additional year (comparisons IV, VIII & IX), or an additional year 
and a summer (comparison III) after the second year of participation did not 
enhance the effect of length of participation on accomplishment of the set of 
38 objectives. In other words, it appeared as if the effect of greater length 
of participation leading to increased accomplishment reached a maximum level 
after two years or two years and a summer of involvement in the program. 

The analysis of the effect on performance of the instructional objectives 
due to an increase in age (see Table BI7E) revealed two additional outcomes. 
One was that the effect of an increase in age on an increase in performance was 
much less than the effect of length of participation. The other was that the 
effect of age operated in a differential manner. Older children exhibited 
mastery of the social skills (objectives 20, 21, 24, 28, & 30-33) to a lesser 
degree than younger children, mastery of cognitive skills (objectives 8-19, 22, 
27 & 29) to a greater degree than younger children, and the effect due to age 
on the exhibited mastery of psycho-motor skills (objectives 1-7, 26 & 28) was 
mixed. 

Table BI8A displays the accomplishment of groups of 5 year old participants, 
differentiated by length of participation, compared to children in the first 
month of participation in the first grade who had no concerted preschool education 
program, i.e., the bench-mark group. As was observed in the comparisons of 
accomplishment between program participants, the length of participation effect 
was not as great for first-year children as it was for second- and third-year 
participants, and the effect was about the same for second- and third-year par- 
ticipants. Over all 38 objectives, first-year participants demonstrated an aver- 
age proportion of mastery of the objectives at a level of 35% or more below the 
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bench-mark group; for second- and third-year participants, the average proportion 
of n.astery was 5-9. below that of the bench-mark. The differences in performance 
between the bench-mark group and 5 year old program participant groups were also 
analyzed with performance on objectives 1, 3, 5, 20, 21, 25, 28, 30 & 38 omitted. 
(Those 9 objectives were successfully performed by 90% or more of the students in 
the bench-mark group.) The results of that analysis, when viewed over the entire 
scope of 29 objectives, showed that first-year participants performed much below 
the bench-mark group while second- and third-year participants performed at a 
level equal to the bench-mark. 

Table BIoB depicts the performance of the bench-mark and third-year program 
participant groups in terms of the number of objectiv3S mastered by individuals 
(as opposed to proportion of individuals mastering a given objective). The data 
manifested the fact that the third-year plus summer participation group not only 
performed in a manner different from the bench-mark group but also came much 
nearer to meeting the criterion of all individuals mastering 90% or more of the 
objectives. The proportion of third-year plus summer participants that met that 
criterion was significantly greater than the proportion of bench-mark youngsters 
that met that criterion (Z = 6,934, p <_ .0025). The proportion of third-year 
plus summer participants that iret that criterion was also significantly greater 
(p < .0025) than the proportion of third-year, second-year plus summer, second- 
year, first-year plus summer, and first-year participants that met that criterion. 
In addition, none of those latter groups significantly outperformed one another 
or the bench-mark group in terms of total number of objectives mastered. 

Finally, Table BI8C depicts the performance of all groups of program parti- 
cipants and the bench-mark group' in terms of the average proportion of children 
that successfully mastered groups of objectives. This table manifests the fol- 
lowing phenomena: 
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* Disparity in average accomplishment over the 3 groups of objectives de- 
creased with an increase in the age of participants. 

* Length of participation in the program was directly related to accom- 
plishment of all 3 groups of objectives. 

* The effect of length of participation on accomplishment of the 3 groups 

of objectives continued through three years and a summer of participation; 
however, the intensity of the length of participation effect began to 
taper off after two years of participation, particularly on the cognitive 
and social skills groups of objectives. 

* There appeared to be an indirect relationship between increased age and 
average performance on the social skills objectives, a direct relation- 
ship between increased age and performance on the cognitive skills ob- 
jectives, and a mixed relationship between increased age and performance 
on the psycho-motor skills objectives. 

* The Project appeared to have a greater impact on first-year 3 year old 
and second- and third-year 4 and 5 year old participants than on first- 
year 4 and 5 year old participants. 
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fable BI5B 



Performance of Children on Instructional Objectives-Basic Component 
BASELINE Performc^nce of Groups of Participants at 
Entry Into Program Differentiated by Age 

7o SUCCESS 





3 YEAR OLD 




4 YEAR OLD 




5 YEAR OLD 




ctive 


% 


Objective 


/» 


Objective 


% 




1. 


4b (N=213) 


1. 


51 


1. 


46 




2. 


12 


2. 


21 




25 




3. 


23 


3. 


37 


3. 


44 




4. 


13 


4. 


25 


4. 


20 




5. 


55 


5. 


57 


5. 


48 




6. 


23 


6. 


52* 


6. 


54 




7. 


2 


7. 


15 


7. 


32 




8. 


9 


8. 


24 


8. 


22 




9. 


7 


9. 


16 


9. 


28 




10. 


3 


10. 


13 


n. 


21 




11. 


4 


11. 


22 


11. 


54 




12. 


28 


12. 


63 


12. 


75 




13. 


4 


13. 


15 


13. 


41 




14. 


1 (N=223) 


14. 


5 (N=170) 


v+. 


13 


(N=54> 


15. 


24 


15. 


45 


15. 


53 




16. 


35 


16. 


53 


16. 


58 




17. 


21 


17. 


45 (N=143) 


17. 


63 




18. 


35 


18. 


57 (N=143) 


18. 


59 




19. 


44 


19. 


56 (N=143) 


19. 


64 




20. 


32 (N=25) 


20. 


50 (N=30) 


20. 


48 




21. 


32 (N=25) 


21. 


47 (N=30) 


21. 


25 


( '2) 


22. 


4 


22. 


14 


22. 


8 




23. 


60*(N=193) 


23. 


70*(N=143) 


23. 


82 




24. 


28 (N=148) 


24. 


32 (N=96) 


24. 


37 




25. 


8 (N=25) 


25. 


** 


25. 


** 




26. 


48 


26. 


47 (N=96) 


26. 


65 




27. 


30* 


27. 


57* 


27. 


41 




28. 


54 


28. 


47 (N=96) 


28. 


63 




29. 


?« 


29. 


29 (N=96) 


29. 


39 




30. 


63 (N=148) 


30. 


51 (N=96) 


30. 


63 




31. 


61 (N=148) 


31. 


43 (N=96) 


31. 


66 




32. 


21 (N=148) 


32. 


11 (N=96) 


32. 


39 




33. 


42 (N=148) 


33. 


48 (N=96) 


33. 


51 




34. 


34 (N=148) 


34. 


29 (N=96) 


34. 


46 




35. 


18 (N=148) 


35. 


26 (N=96) 


35. 


62 


(N=76) 


36. 


34 (N=148) 


36. 


27 (N=96) 


36. 


39 




37. 


16 (N=25) 


37. 


13 (N=30) 


37. 


25 


(N=52) 


38. 


28 (N=25) 


38. 


57 (N=30) 


38. 


46 


(N=52) 



N=248 



N=200 



N=106 



No data available 



* indicates variable level of accomplishment 
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Table BI 6A 

Performance of Children on Instructional Obiectives - Basic Component 
fl'i/GRLbb i-erformance cf Groups of Participants at Termination From Program 
differentiated Ly Aqe and Length of Participation 

% SL'CCtbS 
FIRST-YLAR PARTICIPAJJTS 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

a 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
1^ 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 



l'^/2-7 3 
40 
-0- 
9 
3 
4j 
9 
6 

-C- 
3 
i 
3 
31 
3 
3 
17 
29 
17 

34 

23 



-0- 
34 
46 

40 
23 
37 
23 
4) 
46 
23 
49 
37 
26 
37 



1973-74 
4d 
12 
24 
2B 
92 
60 

4 

4 
40 
lo 



4 YEAR OLJS 
1972-73 l;>73-74 



5 YEAK OLDS 
1972-73 1973-74 



% SUCCESS 
FIRST- YEAR * SUHMER 
5 YEAR OLDS 



24 

60 
52 

32 
88 
92 
88 
8 
96 
C4 
• • 

9C 

aa 

92 
44 

96 
9t# 
36 
92 
56 
88 
72 
16 
96 
H-2S 



29 
17 
14 
-0- 
29 
17 
9 
3 
11 
-0- 
11 
23 
6 

20 
20 
23 
17 
29 



3 
23 
31 
«« 

29 
17 
20 
23 
26 
26 
11 
26 
23 
26 
17 



57 
1. 
23 
20 
73 
63 
17 
27 
37 
1 
30 
50 
33 
* * 

33 
40 

50 

43 
60 
67 
60 
13 
77 
70 
«* 

70 
60 
67 
37 
67 
63 
23 
6"' 
53 
70 
57 
20 
67 

Nn30 



70 
35 
65 
35 
80 
65 
65 
50 
50 
45 
60 
75 
45 
43 
65 
05 
75 
50 
50 



10 
75 
65 
** 

55 
65 
60 
55 
60 
55 
40 
35 
35 



40 
16 
37 
21 
40 
50 
34 
32 
40 
34 
34 
45 
34 
» » 

J4 
i4 

53 

24 
32 
37 
37 
11 
50 
50 
* * 

42 

50 
45 
16 
40 
40 
12 
40 
26 
45 
26 
16 
37 
N'3n 



1972-73 
24 
12 
21 
12 
24 
15 
15 
12 
12 

9 
15 
24 

9 

3 
15 
21 
21 

21 
21 



6 
24 
18 
• * 

21 
15 
18 
18 
18 
18 
12 
15 
12 
12 
12 



1973-74 
79 
21 
50 
36 
57 
57 
21 
36 
36 
14 
50 
64 
36 

• • 

14 

36 
57 

36 
57 
71 
64 
7 
64 
64 

• * 

79 
64 
64 
21 
71 
71 
43 
64 
50 
57 
57 
43 
64 
N«14 



•* No d«U available 
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TdMe bt 6A(coi.t'd) 



4 iLhf 



7 

li 

12 
13 
14 

15 
lb 
17 

:a 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

29 

2'i 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

3S 

ifi 

J7 

39 



53 
70 
37 
^^ 
3; 

40 
33 



47 

50 
50 
b3 
43 



17 
70 
73 

S3 
73 
47 



47 
27 
43 
H 
37 
40 



31 
3tf 

30 

38 
53 
JO 
41 

• • 

=^2 
61 
74 
57 
74 
b2 

31 
15 
71 
43 

• • 

?3 
74 
rJ4 
44 

7n 
44 

80 
SH 
8C 
61 
41 



I _ 1 1 A r. _ 



74 

9b 
9t. 
72 
6d 
35 
74 
d2 
91 
77 
55 

ai 

79 
39 
89 
SI 



40 
94 
94 
• t 

•55 

tf7 
77 



7'i 
62 
7% 



74 

60 



44 

38 
50 
69 
3d 
56 
38 
19 
44 
69 
31 

• * 

38 
56 
69 
50 
63 
63 

63 
13 
31 
31 

• • 

81 
63 
63 
-.5 
63 
f 3 
56 
>b 
31 
75 
44 
31 
♦.3 
:.= 16 



5 /LAJ' wL^ 



W72-7J 



51 
93 
91 
67 
49 
79 
79 
82 
95 
84 
60 
72 
92 
95 
86 
75 



35 
91 
95 
• * 

75 
80 
B4 

91 
91 



74 



1973-74 

80 

JO 

33 
73 
67 
27 
20 
53 
27 
67 
7: 
53 
13 
60 
87 
60 
73 
73 
67 

67 
13 
80 
53 
67 
80 
60 
67 
47 
67 
67 
40 

60 
7» 

;3 
47 

67 



% SUCCESS 
THIRD -ytAB PARTICIPANTS 
5 YLAR OLOS 
197 3-74 19-'3-74 (♦ SUHMr) 



92 
54 
6 7 
75 
96 
88 
63 
71 
53 
54 
92 
Bb 
71 
• • 
58 
83 
38 
79 
88 
fi3 

6 3 
38 
88 
•92 
75 
70 
H8 
71 

71 
f 7 
50 
71 

r,i 

Hi 
-.4 
54 



87 
72 
52 
54 
87 
97 
57 
52 
78 
63 
85 
91 
74 
39 
52 
78 
87 
74 
80 
74 

74 
33 
93 

91 
74 
89 

If. 

46 

76 
78 
65 
7« 
67 

61 
70 
74 
'.=46 
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Table BI6B 



Perforniance of Children on Instructional Objectives-Basic Component 
PROGRESS PerforiTiance of (iroups of Participants at Termination from Program 
Differentiated by Aqe and Lenqth of Participation 

SUCCESS 



ObJ. 



FIRST-YEAR PARTICIPANTS 
3 YR. OLD 4 YR. OLD 5 YR. OLD 



5 YR. OLD 
+ Summer 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

2/! 
2b. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 



(N=25) 
(ri=25) 



(N=35) 



43 
5 

15 
13 
92 
60 

5 

2 

18 

8 

8 
47 

8 

3 
20 
42 
31 
33 
88 
92 
82 

3 

96 (N=25) 

62 
** 

96 (N=25) 

88 (N=25) 

92 (N=25) 
32 
96 
96 
28 
67 
45 

88 (N=25) 
52 

16 (N=25) 

96 (N=25J 

N = 60 



{■'1=25) 
(N=25) 



(N=25) 
(N=25) 



42 
17 
18 
9 
49 

63 (N=30) 

12 

14 

23 

14 

20 

35 

18 

-0-(N=35) 

26 

29 

35 

29 

43 

67 (N=30) 
60 (N=30) 
8 

77 (N=30) 

49 
** 

48 

37 

67 (N=30) 

29 

45 

43 

n 

45 

37 

70 (N=30) 

57 (N=30) 

20 (N=30) 

67 (N=30) 



N = 65 



50 
22 
47 
26 
53 
55 
45 
38 
43 
38 
43 
55 
38 

45 (N=20) 

45 

45 

60 

33 

38 

37 (N=33) 

37 (N=38) 

10 

59 

55 

4r4r 
47 

55 
50 
29 
47 
45 
34 
38 
29 
48 
26 

16 (N=38) 
37 (N=38) 

N = 58 



(N=34) 



40 
15 
29 
19 
33 
27 
17 
19 
19 
10 
25 
35 
17 

3 
15 
25 
31 
25 
31 
71 
64 

6 

35 

31 
** 

79 (N=14) 

29 

31 

19 

33 

33 

21 

29 

23 

25 

25 

43 (N=14) 
(N=14) 



(N=14) 
(N=K) 



64 



N = 48 



** No data availabla 
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Table BI6B (Cont'd) 



'.0 SUCCESS 

2nd YEAR PARTICIPANTS 





4 YR. OLD 


5 YR. OLD 


5 YR. OLD 


OBJ. 


% 


% 


+ Summer 

01 

li 


]. 


64 


44(N=16) 


88 


2. 


30 


79 


53 


3. 


35 


44(N=16) 


40(N=15) 


4. 


29 


65 


47 


5. 


63 


50(N=16) 


89 


6. 


61 


89 


86 


7. 


24 


63 


58 


8. 


30 


65 


43 


9. 


38 


73 


74 


10. 


29 


60 


27(N=15) 


11. 


41 


73 


79 


12. 


90(N=B8) 


86 


90 


13. 


30 


65 


78 


14. 


17(N=30) 


55(N=47) 


50 


15. 


41 


70 


69 


16. 


47 


73 


83 


17. 


54 


84 


88 


18. 


47 


79 


83 


19. 


53 


78 


75 


20. 


82(N=88) 


63(N=16) 


67(N=15) 


21. 


81(N=88) 


63(N=16) 


67(N=15) 


22. 


12 


33 


31 


23. 


68 


90 


89 


24. 


64 


90 


53(N=15) 


25. 




** 


67(N=15) 


26. 


93(N=88) 


84 


76 


27. 


59 


81 


82 


28. 


84(N=88) 


73 


81 


29. 


37 


59 


65 


30. 


57 


73 


86 


31. 


56 


75 


86 


32. 


32 


62 


68 


33. 


80(N=88) 


67 


79 


34. 


41 


56 


71 


35. 


86(N=88) 


75 


79 


36. 


45 


56 


69 


37. 


41(N=88) 


31(N=16) 


47(N=15) 


38. 


81(N=88) 


63(N=16) 


67(N=l3) 




N = 148 


N = 63 


N = 72 



No data available 



3rd YEAR PARTICIPANTS 
5 YR. OLD 5 YR. OLD 
% + Summer 

% 



92 


87 


54 


72 


67 


52 


75 


54 


96 


87 


88 


87 


63 


57 


71 


52 


58 


78 


54 


63 


92 


85 


88 


91 


71 


74 


** 


39 


58 


52 


83 


78 


88 


87 


79 


74 


88 


80 


63 


74 


63 


74 


38 


33 


88 


93 




Q1 


75 


74 


79 


89 


88 


76 


71 


80 


50 


46 


71 


76 


67 


78 


50 


65 


71 


76 


54 


67 


83 


93 


54 


61 


54 


70 


63 


74 


N = 24 


N = 46 



Table BI/A 



J. I'l U-rfuriudnce on Instructional Objectives - Basic Coniponent 
LPSLLKiL Pet'fonnance bi f ferentiated by Age 



, DIFFERENCE 





4 YEAR OLDS 


b YEAR OLDS 


b YLmR olds 


'jLJLCTIVL 


VS. 


VS. 


VS. 




3 YEAR OLDS 


3 YEAR OLDS 


4 YEAR OLDS 




D 


-0- 


-5 




9 


13 


4 




14 


21* 


7 


4. 


12 


7 




0, 


2 


-7 


-9 


0. 


29* 


31* 


2 


7. 


13* 


30* 


17 


o. 


lb* 


13 


-2 




9 


21* 


12 




10* 


18* 


8 


11. 


18* 


50* 


32* 


12. 


35* 


47* 


12 


13. 


11* 


37* 


26* 


14. 


4 


12* 


8 


B. 


21* 


29* 


8 


16. 


18* 


23* 


5 


17. 


24* 


42* 


18 


lo. 


22* 


24* 


2 


19. 


12 


20 


o 


20. 


18 


16 


-2 


21. 


15 


-7 


-22 


22. 


10* 


4 


-6 


Li. 


10 


22* 


12 


24. 


4 


9 


5 




** 


•k-k 




26. 


-1 


17 


18 


27. 


27* 


n 


-16 




-7 


9 


16 


2?. 


-9 


1 


10 




-b 


-0- 


12 


1 

^ 1 . 


-la 


5 


23 




-10 


Ifc 


28* 




6 


9 


3 


34. 


-5 


12 


17 


3b. 


8 


44* 


36* 


36. 


-7 


5 


12 


37. 


-3 


9 


12 


3b. 


29 


18 


-11 


U = Q. 


If = 17,; 


13 b. 



** No data available 
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Average 



Success 




Table BI7C 



Differences in Performance on Instructional Objectives - Basic Component 
PROGRESS Performance Differentiated by Age and Length of Participation 
Comparison With Appropriate Age Baseline 

% DIFFERENCE 
FIRST-YEAR PARTICIPANTS 

OBJ 3 YEAR OLDS 4 YEAR OLDS 5 YEAR OLDS 5 YEAR OLUS 

+ Summer 



1 

I 

3 

4 

b 

6 

7 

» 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

3b 

36 

37 

38 



Sign test 



-J 
-7 
-12 
-0- 
37 
37* 

3 
-7 
11 

5 

4 
19 

4 

2 
-4 

7 

11 

-2 

44* 

60* 

50 

-1 

35 

34* 
** 

48* 
5ii* 
38 
-6 
33 
35 
7 

25 
11 

70* 
18 
-0- 
68* 



D 
L 



20% 

3.043*** 



-11 

-4 
-19 
-16 

-8 

11 

-3 
-10 
7 
1 

-2 
-28* 
3 

-5 
-19 
-24 
-10 
-28 
-13 

17 

13 

-6 
7 

17 
** 

1 

-20 
20 
-0- 
-6 
-0- 
-0- 
-3 
8 
44* 
30 
7 
10 

D = -1% 
Z = -.857 



4 
-3 
3 
6 
5 
1 

13 

16 

15 

17 
-11 
-20 

-3 

32 

-8 
-13 

-3 
-26 
-26 
-11 

12 
2 

-23 
18 

-18 

14 
-13 
-10 
-16 
-21 

-5 
-13 
-17 
-14 
-13 

-9 
-11 

D = -4% 
■' = -1.644 



-6 
-10 
-15 

-1 
-15 
-27 
-15 

-3 

-9 
-11 
-29 
-40* 
-24 
-10 
-38* 
-33* 
-32 
-44* 
-33* 

23 

39 

-2 
-47* 

-6 

14 
-12 
-32 
-20 
-30 
-33* 
-18 
-22 
-23 
-37* 
-14 

18 

18 

D = -16% 
Z = -4.603 



* p < .00007 

** No Data available 



Table SI7C (Cont'd) 



OBJ. 



SECOIiD 
4 YEAR OLDS 



. DIFFERENCE 
- YEAR PARTICIPANTS 
5 YEAR OLDS 5 YEAR OLDS 
+ Sunrier 



% DIFFERENCE 
THIRD - YEAR PARTICIPANTS 
5 YEAR OLDS 5 YEAR OLDS 
+ Sunmer 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
& 
9 

10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
lb 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

-"I o 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 



13 
9 
-2 
4 
6 
9 
9 
6 

22* 
16 
19* 
11* 
15 
12 
-4 
-6 
11 
-10 
-3 
32 
34 
-2 
-2 
32* 

46* 

2 

37* 
8 
6 
13 
21 
32* 
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Table BI7D 



Uifferences in Performance cn Instructional Objectives - Basic Component 
PROGRESS Performance Between Length of Participation Within Age Groups 

Selected Comparisons 
% DIFFERENCE 

I II III IV V 

3rd Year i3 3rd Year 5 3rd Year 5 3rd Year 5 3rd Year 5 

+ Sumner Summer + Summer + Summer + Summer 

ObJ VS. VS. VS. VS. VS. 

1 Year 5 1st Year 5 2nd Year 5 2nd Year 5 3rd Year 5 



1 



+Sunmer + Summer 



37* 47* 43* 

2 50* J)7* -7 

3 b 23 8 

4 28 35 -11 

5 34 54* 37 

6 32 60* -2 

7 12 40* -6 

8 14 33 -13 

9 35 59* 5 

10 25 53* 3 

11 42* 60* 12 

12 36* 56* 5 

13 36 57* 11 

14 -6 36 -16 

15 7 37 -18 

16 33 53* 5 
\1 27 56* 3 

18 41* 49* -5 

19 42* 49* 2 

20 37 3 14 

21 37 10 14 

22 23 27 -0- 

23 34* 58* 3 

24 36* 60* 1 

25 ** ** ** 

26 42* 10 5 

27 21 47* -5 

28 30 49* 7 

29 17 27 -13 

30 29 43* 3 

31 33 45* 3 

32 21 44- 3 

33 38 47* 9 

34 38 44* 11 

35 35* 68* 18 
36 



37 54* 2/ 39 

38 37 10 11 

D = 30% 

* p _< .00003 
** No data available 
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Table BI7D (Cont'd) 
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Table 3I7E 

Differences in Performance on Instructional Objectives - Basic Component 
PROGRESS Performance Between Age Within Length of Participation Groups 

Selected Comparisons 
% DIFFERENCE 

III IV 
2nd Year 5 1st Year 5 

VS. VS. 
2nd Year 4 1st Year 3 
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9 32 

36* 13 
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32* 35* 
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38 42 

29 25 
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Table GI8A 



Differences in Performance on Instructior...! Objectives - Basic Component 
PROGRESS Performance Between Bench - Mark and 5 Year Old Participants 
Differentiated by Length of Participation 
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The Self -Concept of Participants 

The idea of "self-concept" is one that was implicit in much of the Project 
operational processes. This applied both to the participating parents and to 
their children who were involved in the program. During the first year of op- 
eration, no specific and direct plans were outlined to moni \ that phenomenon. 
Since the present state of knowledge and of measuring instrtanents with regard to 
one's "self-concept" are rudimentary and indirect, that evaluation focused on 
behaviors exhibited by participants which might be assumed to be reflective of 
a "c:n-do" attitude exhibited toward learning or teaching tasks, exercising in- 
itiative or learning on one's own, and enthusiasm and willingness toward con- 
tinued participation in the program. Commensurate with the assumptions of the 
Project, it was deemed important to monitor whether or not the program provided 
the conditions under which the self-concept of all participants would be max- 
imized. 

Table BI9 displays the results of the measurement of the self-concept of 
participating children. It may seem that the proportions of youngsters mani- 
festing those self-concept behaviors, as observed by the coordinators during 
home visits, were considerably lower during the 1973-74 operational year for 
all age levels and year-of-participation categories. That outcome might be 
attributed to the refinement of the definition of, and the criterion of success 
for, two of the three benaviors. For the remaining behavior, "child is excited 
about visit from coordinator", the proportions of children manifesting "pos- 
itive self-concept" behaviors were essentially the same for 3 year old, 4 year 
old, and second-year 4 year old children for each of the two years of operation. 
First- and second-year 5 year olds, on the other hand, showed a sharp decline 
in the proportions of children manifesting "positive self-concept" behaviors on 
that objective. A high proportion of third-year 5 year old children, in contrast. 



manifested "positive self-concept" behaviors on that objective. 

Perhaps, that outcome reflected scirething akin to the "degree of commit- 
ment to the program" on the part of participating families. Along this line, 
it would appear tnat the "degree of commitment" was high for families with 
3 year old, second-year 4 year old, or third-year 5 year old children. This 
commitment appeared to be least strong for families with first-year 4 year olo 
youngsters. The- commitment of families with first-year 5 year olds was some- 
what less than that of second-year families with 4 year old children and second- 
year families with 5 year old children. Thus, it would seem that the appeal 
of the program is high for families with 3 year old youngsters. That is commen- 
surate with the fact that the 3 year old child is beginning to explore his 
world on a more verbal and "intellectual" basis than previously; parents, con- 
comitantly, may be actively seeking "things to do" with their child. At that 
point, if what the program had to offer was consonant with what the parent de- 
sired, the commitment could be expected to continue and it would not seem un- 
reasonable tnat the behaviors which the program engendered would continue to 
develop and be manifested by participating children. In fact, the phenomenon 
of concomitance between program offering/participant desire ar demonstration 
of "positive self-corcept" behaviors was evidenced most dramatically in the 
proportions of "positive self-concept" behaviors manifested by first-, second-, 
and third-year 5 year old children. Finally, it would also seem to be the case 
that families which entered the program with 4 or 5 year old children did so for 
different reasons or desires than those families who entered the program with 
3 year ok hildren. 

One otner result from those data was also noteworthy. The patterns of per- 
formance on the "self-concept" behaviors seemed to parallel the patterns of 
performance on the instructional objectives for particular age/length of parti- 
cipation groups. That is, the effect on the growth of the self-concept of 
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participants appeared to be greater with a corresponding increase in length of 
participation. When length of participation was held constant, the range of abso- 
lute differences in the proportions of students manifesting "positive self-con- 
cept" behaviors was 0 - 24%. and the number of differences in the expected direc- 
tion (greater age - greater proportion of positive behavior) was not significant 
(sign test Z = .417; p < .34. Conversely, when age was held constant, the range 
of absolute differences in the proportions of students manifesting "positive 
self-concepf behaviors was 0 - 26%. and the number of differences in the expected 
direction (longer participation - greater proportion of positive behavior) was 
highly Significant (sign test Z = 3.88; p < .00005). In addition, the order of 
the proportion of participants manifesting "positive self-concept" behaviors, 
from lowest to highest on each of the 3 behaviors, was, in general, first-year 
4 year old. first-year 3 and 5 year old. second-year 4 and 5 year old. and third- 
year 5 year old participants (compare Tables BIBC & BI9). 
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Follow-up of Participants 
During each of the three years of the operation of the Project, in addition 
to monitoring the progress of participants on the Project instructional objectives, 
the performance of participants with respect to reading was monitored as those 
children began attending school in grades one to three. Each child was tested 
with the Harper & Row Readina Readiness test appropriate for the grade which the 
student was entering. The test is a group, norm-referenced test and was adminis- 
tered by the classroom teacher as part of the usual reading instructional process. 
Also, the appropriate grade-level Harper & Row Reading Achievement test was admin- 
istered to all students a^ the end of the year within the context of the regular 
classroom reading program. The results of the reading performance of students are 
displayed in Tables BIlOA & BIIOB. Within this facet of the evaluation the groups 
were delimited as follows: 

AORK - students util^^zed by the test publisher in the standardization 
process. 

BENCH- - students who had not participated in a concerted preschool edu- 

MARK cational program. 

TITLE III - students who parti cipdted in the Title III program for 1 year 

1 YEAR only as 3, 4, or 5 year old children. 

TITLE III - students who participated in the Title III program for 2 years 

2 YEAR & only as 3-4 or 4-5 year old children and 2 years plus the summer 

2 YEAR + program as 5 year old children. 
SUMMER 

TITLE III • students who participated in the Title III program for 3 years as 

3 YEAR & 3-4-5 year old children and 3 years plus the summer program as 
3 YEAR + 5 year old children. 

SUMMER 

Tne first step in the analysis of the data consisted of comparing the per- 
formance of students within the same type and lenqth of participation group between 
different academic years (e.g., bench-mark 1972, 1973, 1974; Title III 1 year 1972, 
1973). When non-signifi'-ant differences were found, the data from the separate 
years were combined to form a representati vp norm of performance for a particular 
type/length of participation group; when significant Differences were manifestec. 
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the aata were not combined and no representative performance norm was derived. 
An overall a - level of significance was maintained at .05 for this step in the 
analysis. 

The second and final step in the analysis consisted of comparing, within a 
given grade for both the reading readiness and reading achievement tests, the 
performance of tne various Title III length of participation groups to that of the 
bench-mark group, and comparing the different length of participation Title III 
groups to one another. The overall a - level of significance was held to .05 
within that phase of the analysis and that analysis yielded the following out- 
conies. 

At grade 1 on the readiness test: 

All Title III groups performed at a higher level than the bench 
mark groups 

None of the Title III groups significantly outperformed one another; 

The average performance of the 3 year + suniner group was the highest 
and the variance of that group was significantly lower than that of 
the other Title III groups; 

The Title III 3 year + summer and 2 year groups significantly out- 
performed the bench-mark group. 

At grades 2 and 3 on the readiness test: 

All but one of the litle III groups performed at a higher level than 
the bench-mark group; 

None of the Title III groups significantly outperformed the bench- 
mark group nor did any of the Title III groups significantly outper- 
form one another; 

The effect of length of participation in the Title III program was 
more apparent in grade 2 than in grade 1. 

At grades 1 and 2 on the achievement test: 

All Title III groups performed at a higher level than the bench-mark 
group; 

None of the Title III groups significantly outperformed the bench- 
mark group nor one another. 
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Over all Title III groups and categories of reading performance: 

13 of 14 Title III groups performed at a higher level than the 
bench-mark group (sign test: Z = 2.940, P < .002); 

12 of 14 Title III groups performed in a less variable manner 
than did the bench mark group (sign test: Z = 2.405, P < .008). 

The results of the follow-up evaluation of program participants clearly 

revealed that the general goal of the Project concerning "an increase in reading 

readiness upon entering the first grade and an increase in reading achievement in 

the first grade and beyond" had been met. 
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Specialized Coir-.ponent - Instructional 

To date, 75 children have been enrolled in this component of the Project. 
Two types of youngsters have usually participated. One was the child who had 
severe impairments in learning capacity due to genetic anamolies (e.g., Downe's 
syndrone), brain damage, severe coordination problems (e.g., spasticity), lim- 
ited sensory capacity (e.g., blindness, deafness), or gross intellectual deficits. 
More often than not, many of those symptoms were exhibited by a single child. 
The other type of child who would participate in this component of the Project 
was one who had a severe learning problem in a single area, most often that of 
speech and language. That latter kind of child would receive educational mater- 
ials from both the basic and the specialized instructional curricula. 

The primary selection factor for participation in this component was that of 
parental request. After the parents of a particular child had requested such 
help, the educational specialist visited the home and diagnosed the child's areas 
of special educational need. Subsequently, a coordinator from the specialized 
staff visited the home, presented the educational materials for which the parent 
had asked, modeled instructional procedures for the parent, and assisted the 
parent in completing an individualized lesson chpcklist which enabled the parent 
to monitor the child's progress. It was readily apparent that the educational 
experiences provided within this component were highly personalized both from the 
standpoint of parent selection of skills to be learned and from the viewpoint of 
student ability. Hench, it was not deemed accurate or practical to develop and 
apply general instructional objectives that would pertain to every youngster who 
participated in this element of the program. 

It should not be concluded from the foregoing discussion, however, that there 
were no commonalities within this section of the program. One common thread was 
that the Vineland Social Maturity Scale and the Basic Concept Inventory were used 
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as preliminary information gathering devices to indicate areas in which a child 
might most need specialized materials. A '^econd instance wherein a general pro- 
cess was applied was that of behavior modification. That technique was the only 
one employed in teaching thf; specialized materials provided in this component. 
Another area of shared experience was that of the basic curricular materials 
from which individualized esson materials were derived. Those materials inclu- 
ded: 

Self-help skill and language programs developed by the 
Exceptional Child Resea. ch Program, Teaching Research 
Division, of the University of Oregon; 

The Frostig Prjgram for the Development of Visual Per- 
ception program; 

The DISTAR Language Instructional System ; 

The DISTAR Arithmetic Instructional System ; 

Curricular materials developed by the Early Childhood 
Education Project. 

From ^. ose five sets of instructional materials, a personalized learning experi- 
ence was designed for eich individual youngster, as based upon the educational 
priorities established by the child's parents, by selecting individual lessons 
from one or more of the five sets of curricular materials. Moreover, the parti- 
cipating parent played a vital role in selecting appropriate reiniorcers, in 
des'inating portionsor the entire package of any or all of those curricular 
materials as a means of providing l^^arning experiences for their youngster, and 
in determining the accomplishment of the youngster as the behavior modification 
technique was utilized in the learning process. 

The results of successful learning accomplishment by the chilcren who par- 
ticipated in this section of the Project are depicted in Table SIl while descrip- 
tive data on each of the youngsters is outlined in Table SI2. In order to accom- 
plish any given skill, a youngster had to perform each sub-skill correctly 3 or 
5 times (depending on the material) in succession. The progress of individual 
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participants may be deciphered by locating a partici-lar student's code number from 

Table SI2 and then noting each skill after which that code number is listed on 

Table SIl. Some examples are provided, below, in order to demonstrate the use of 

the tables and to illustrate the progress of selected children. 

Student 6 - a girl, about age 6, participated in the 
program during the 1971-72 year (first 
operational year); somewhat socially im- 
mature, very poor language skills. Ac- 
complished the following skills: 

* imitate speech patterns of the form: 

article - noun 

verb - article - noun 

noun - verb - participle 

pronoun - verb - article - noun 

* describe a picture using: 

pronoun - verb - article - noun 
adjective - noun - verb - participle 

* draw a line between two objects from 
left to right within straight, curved, 
and angular paths. 

* trace broken lines along and on curved 
angled, and multi-directional paths. 

Student 37- a boy, age 4, participated in the pro- 
gram for h of the 1972-73 year (second 
operational year); received materials 
from both the basic and specialized 
components. Accomplished the following 
skills: 

* pronounce sounds precisely for: 

long and short vowels 
single consonants 
consonant clusters 
dipthongs 

* use speech patterns recognizable 
by others to identify objects & 
parts of objects. 

* use the -oil owing correctly in spoken 
sentences 

partici|>l2S 

concept of "yes", "no", & "not" 
preposi*,ion "in" 

polar oppcoites "long-not long", 
"big-not big" 
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student 10 - a girl, age participated in the pro- 
gram for 1971-72-73 years (all three 
operational years); very immature, very 
poor language skills. Accomplished the 
following skills: 

* string 5 beads. 

* step over knee-high object. 

* touch nose with forefinger afte** ex- 

tending arm to full length, 

* maintain eye contact with an adult or 

object for 10 seconds. 

* perform motor coordination patterns 

smoothly. 

* get dressed and undressed unaided. 

* care for self at toilet. 

* perform skills necessary to make speech 

sounds. 

* imitate one- , two-, and multi- syllable 

nouns and participles presented verb- 
ally and represented by a picture. 

* respond with a one-syllable word when 

presented with a picture and asked, 
"What is this?" 

* imitate speech patterns of the form 

articile-noun. 

* pronounce, approximately, 250 one-and 

two- syllable words. 

* count 1-4 objects. 

* identify 20 parts of the body. 

Six conclusions seemed apparent from the data presented in Table SIl. First, 
all chilaren have learned new skills since entering the specialized component of 
the Early Childhood Education Project. Second, the skills that were accomplished 
involved rudimentary tasks. Third, those tasks were ones which children of a 
much younger age who were participating in the basic component of the program had 
already mastered on their own. Fourth, the amount of time necessary to complete 
the learning of any one skill was considerable. Fifth, much of the learning 
activities provided for those children involved work with speech and language 
skills. And sixth, each child who participated in this component immediately 
began learning new skills. 

Certain other accomplishments, not readily descernible from Table SIl, were 
exhibited by participants in this component. Those included: 
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* A 3 year old child who had never uttered any 
sounds other than grunts and cries now has a 
speaking vocabulary of 15 words. 

* A 6 year old child who had never walked is now 
able to take 5 steps by liimself. 

* Six 3, 4, and 5 year old children who were 
unable to speak clearly can now be understood 

by persons not familiar or intimately associated 
with them. 

A 4 year old child who had to be fed and could 
not talk now eats with a spoon, can identify 
the letters of the alphabet, can count from 1-25, 
can identify the numerals from 1-25, and speaks 
with simple sentences. 

* Four 3, 4, and 5 year old children, formerly 
unable to maintain eye contact with a teacher 
or with learning materials, have increased 
their ability to attend to problem solving 
activities and to work on tasks for a period 
of 10-20 minutes. 

Those results would seem to have not only favorable effects on the young- 
sters' attitudes toward themselves and toward learning experiences in general but 
also positive influences on the parents' attitudes toward their competency and 
usefulness as teachers. 
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TABLE SI 2 

Early Childhood Education Project 
Description of Participants 
Specialized Componeat 



Student 


Sex 


Age 


1 


M 


5-2 


2 


M 


4-11 


3 


M 


5-7 


4 


M 


4-11 


5/ 


M 


2-6 


6 


F 


5-11 


7 


M 


10-0 


8 


F 


4-8 


9 


M 


3-1 


10 


F 


2-6 


11 


F 


5-7 


12 


h 


4-3 


13 


M 


2-1 


14 


N 


5-10 


15 


M 


4-9 


16 


F 


5-9 


17 


M 


3-3 


18 


M 


5-6 


19 


M 


5-2 


20 


M 


5-9 


21 


M 


5-4 


22 


F 


2-7 


23 


F 


6-6 



lySMS ; BCI^ 



9/71 - 6/73 -2.5 (-4.0 in communicrtion skills) 

" - 3/73 -1.5; 56 

" - 6/73 -1.0 (-4.0 in communication skills) 

10/71 - " - .8 (-2.0 in conmuni cation skills) 

" - " -1.0 

" - 6/72 -1.5; 84 

" - 2/74 -2.0 (-5.0 in communication skills); 38 

" - 12/71 - .7 (-3.0 in communication skills) 

" - " - .5 (-1.5 in communication skills) 

" - 6/74 - .8 (-l.b in communication skills) 

11/71 - 6/72 34 

2/72 - 6/73 - .8; 53 
" - 6/72 

" - " 38 

" - " 32 

" - " 53 

3/72 - " (Receiving special materials for 

language only) 

" - " (Receiving special materials for 
language only) 

4/72 - " 12 

" - " 24 

" - " 27 

" - 1/73 (Receiving special materials for 
language only) 

" _ " 44 
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TABLE SI2 (cont'd) 

1 2 

student Sex Age Participation Dates m.'\S ; BCI 



24 


M 


5-4 


9/72 - 6/74 




25 


F 


6-3 


" - 1/73 




26 


M 


2-11 


" - 2/73 




27 


F 


3-6 


II 




28 


N 


5-7 


" - 4/73 


40 


29 


N 


5-0 


" - 1/73 


1<> 


30 


H 


5-0 


" - 6/73 


42 


31 


N 


5-10 


II ^ II 


44 


32 


h 


5-3 


" - 3/73 


27 


33 


M 


5-1 


" - 6/73 




34 


M 


5-8 


" - 2/74 


48 


35 


F 


5-10 


" - 2/73 


46 


36 


F 


5-10 


" - 6/73 


18 


37 


M 


4-0 


" - 2/73 




38 


M 


5-0 


" - 6/73 


81 


39 


M 




• Cf i <J 




40 


c 
r 


C 1 


" - fi/71 
u/ / o 


35 


41 


r 




II ^ II 




42 


r 

r 


n 

J-U 


" - 11/77 
1 i / / c 


(R( 

Ic 


43 


M 


5-4 


10/72 - 3/73 


51 


nA 


F 


5-7 


11/72 - 6/74 


58 


45 


H 


5-5 


" - 6/73 


49 


46 


M 


3-11 


" - 6/74 


85 


47 


M 


3-1 


If ^ il 




48 


M 


3-10 


12/72 - 11/73 




49 


M 


6-4 


" - 6/73 


55 
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TABLE SI2 (cont'd) 
Student Sex Age Participation uates ^VSMS ; BCI^ 



50 


F 


3-11 


12/72 - 


6/74 




51 


F 


5-9 




6/73 


41 


52 


F 


5-10 


1/73 - 


II 


(Receiving special 
lanauaQe only) 


53 


M 


5-11 


II 


II 




54 


N 


3-7 


2/73 - 






55 


M 


4-5 


3/73 - 


6/73 




56 


M 


5-2 


II 


II 


22 


57 


F 


5-0 


9/73 - 


2/74 


33 


58 


M 


4-1 


II 


4/74 


25 


59 


M 


5-11 


II 


6/74 


49 


60 


K 


6-0 


II ^ 


II 


60 


61 


M 


2-8 


•• 


M 




62 


M 


5-0 


II 


II 


33 


63 


N 


5-7 


II 


2/74 


47 


64 


F 


5-4 


II _ 


6/74 


50 


65 


N 


5-2 


II ^ 


II 


32 


66 


N 


5-5 


II 


4/74 


45 


67 


F 


5-8 


II _ 


6/74 


54 


68 


F 


3-10 


10/73 - 






69 


N 


3-0 


II ^ 


II 


69 


70 


H 


5-4 


M ^ 


H 




71 


F 


3-0 


II ^ 


II 




72 


F 


4-10 




4/74 


38 


73 


H 


4-1 


II ^ 


II 




74 


F 


2-2 


11/73 - 




-.7 


75 


c 


3-9 


12/73 - 







Vlneland Social Maturity Scale social age compared to chronological age of 
Dartlclpant. 

^ ^Baslc Concept Inventory: score >^ 40 Is Indicative of potential learning problems. 

.«7. 



Basic Component - Teaching 

This facet of the Early Childhood Education Project was the pivotal one 
for it was through this component that the program was operational i zed. The 
best planning on the part of the management staff, the finest curricular 
materials, and the scheme devised for evaluative purposes would have been to 
no avail if this element of the program, the community coordinator s who made 
home visits to the participating families, failed to function adequately. 
The objectives pertinent to this area are outlined in Table Tl. Evaluation 
data which bore upon the accomplishment of these objectives arose from the 
following sources: 

* Response by the participating parents on the Project Parent Survey 
Questionnaire (PP?=Q) for first-, second-, and third-year participants. 

* Baseline and interval monitoring data with regard to the accom- 
plistnent of individual instructional objectives for all 3. 4. 
end 5 year old children participating in the program. 

* Participation on the part of the teaching sUff during the Project 
weekly staff meetings. 

* Referral forms indicating children who might profit from special- 
ized educational materials. 

* DaU with respect to the attendance of participating parents and 
children at Project reading "parties". 

* OaU regarding families who have discontinued participation in the 
program. 4. 
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TABLE Tl 

Early Childhood Education Project 

Teaching Objectives 
Basic and Specialized Components 

Product 

Community Coordinators are charged with the responsibility: 

1. to explain the purpose and procedures of the entire program 
to the satisfaction of the participating parents in the 
parents' home within 3 visits; 

2. to explain each lesson to the satif action of each partici- 
pating parent in the parents' home within 1 visit (or within 
the number of virits devoted to a particular lesson) . The 
ccx^rdinators should not be required to use other home visi- 
tations to clarify previous lessons; 

3. to model instructional procedures relevant to the Project 
lesson packages to the satisfaction of each child's parent 
at the request of the part:nt including ways of teaching, 
methods of encouraging the child, techniques for praising 
the child's work, means of helping the child to judge the 
value of his own accomplishments, and ideas of other edu- 
cational materials to use for a given lesson; 

4. to evaluate bi-weekly, in conjunction with the participating 
parent in the home, each child's progress on instructional 
objectives. This procedure will include pre- and post- 
evaluation whether a child can perform instructional objec- 
tives as well as evaluation on selected objectives for which 
individualized materials can be provided; 

5. to identify, on a periodic basis for referral to staff educa- 
tional program specialists, project children exhibiting 
potenti handicapping conditions; 

6. to (evaluate children's performance in small group situations 
relevant to the Project instructional objectives designated for 
evaluation in that particular group learning experience by 

0 observing the child and using checklists to monitor each 
child's progress during reading 'parties" ; 

7. to assist any parent in contacting medical and social 
agencies at local and state levels if the parent requests 
such help. 



Process^ 

8, Ts a consequence of Project operation, parents will be encour- 
aged to function independently in st nalating their children's 
growth and development toward their own potentials by building 
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TABLE Tl (cont'd) 



ui.oii t!i<_ babi-: lesisons provided by the program such that 
tney are obio to structure additional learning experiences 
m the home for tht child. 

As a result of being presented with Project teaching procedures 
and lesson naterials to participating parents, the teaching 
r:,kills of i)arents will be strengthened. 

Vertical diffusion of changed attitudes and behavior toward 
learning within the family, on the p^art of brothers and 
sisters of participating children, will occur as a result 
of Project operations. 

Parents will exercise initiative, as a consequence of 
participating m the Project, in identifying the educational 
'^ontent in at least two events that occur m the home. 



Parents will use at least one activity from each of the 
Project lesson packets to teach their children specific skills 
for each lesson presented in the parents' home. 



Community coordinators will provide children with basic 
reading, mathematical, physical, and social self-help skill 
readiness by presenting a lesso*" on a bi-weekly basis, to 
tach parti^^ipating family assicjr*od to them. The intent of 
t'.xs objective is to help prevent the learning continuum of 
participating children from being interrupted or delayed. 

Community coordinators will condu'-u at least 3 learning 
activities with small (6 member) groups of children and 
parents during the Project operational year. 



The Project Parent Survey Questionnaire (PPSQ) 
{Objectives 1 ,2,3,7,8,9 J0J1&12} 
An integral part of the evaluation scheme of the Early Childhood Edu- 
cdtion Project revolved around the attitudes and feelings of the partici- 
pating parents toward the procedures and nidterials offered by the program. 
The ^nuidl effort in this regard consisted of a survey questionnaire which 
v-^ds deployed after two months of Project op*:, ation, after tiiree lesson pack- 
a-jes had been presented, and after three home visitations had been made. 

The uijestionraire was hand delivered during the fourth home visitation period 
and ccllected during the immediately following fifth visitation period. 

That adiTinistration of the PPSQ was considered as a pilot study and field 
^est 0^ the document. The return rate of completed surveys was 62% and that 
sdi.^ple of responses was a self-selected one. Although each participating 
ta;. ily was given a copy of the questionnaire by the family's comnunity coor- 
dinator and asked to complete it, no concerted attempt was employed to have 
the sur^/ey instruments returned on any other than a voluntary basis. That 
latter process was comnensurate with the basic nature and ideology of the 
Project, i.e., voluntary participating. 

As a result of the technical limitations of the initial survey of parti- 
cipating parents* reactions to the program, and in accordance with the Project 
evaluation plan, a second survey of parental opinions and judgements was 
taken near the end of the home visitation period. May 1971. A random sample 
of 175 participating fami les was drawn; that number of respondents was chosen 
10 insure a p ^ .01 that the proportion of responses in a given direction would 
be within •.101 of a chance distribution, i.e., 50-50%. Almost all (91%) of 
the selected parents responded. 
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.. .t '!,j !.Lve-ter 1972, a third survey of [.arental attitudes toward the 
fr.jca was taken. A random sample of 150 parents was selected to insure a 
, .01 that the proportion of responses in a given direction would be within 
• 10 or a 65-35 distribution. » second consideration in drawing a sarrple 
cr ti-s sue v.as that of insuring adequate representation of both first- and 
.ei-a-year participants within the sample. Most (74:.) of the selected par- 
-..^.ir.ts responded and the proportion of respondents in the sample, who 
rt-resenteu giver years of participation, was within 6% of those same propor- 
tions Hi tne entire Early Childhood Education Project population. A fourth 
i,.r.e> parental attitudes was gathered during May 1973. A random sample 

-.5] participants was selected in order to yield the same assurance of 
respo-.se as that desired on the November 1972 survey. Nearly all (90 ) of 
the selected parents responded and the sample proportions representing first- 
ana secona-year participants were within 8% of those same proportions in the 
Project population. 

Finally, ir. February 1973, a fifth survey was taker. That particular 
ti-e was choosen for two reasons: to assess parental opinions and attitudes 
at . lu-yeor. and to assess participants' reaction to the program at a tire 
-.^r.. acc.-oincj to the coordinators, enthusiasm toward the program would be 
at an ebb. For this Survey, a random sample of 151 first- and second-year 
:,a,r,^cipar.ts was drawn and all third-year parents wer2 surveyed. Most (8/ ) 
of the persons sur/eyed responded and the sample proportions of first- and 
second-year fa-^ilies who responded were within V. of their respective pro- 
portions in the popi-Ution. All third-year families responded. The results 
cf those five surveys are displayed in Table T^. 
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•e'lu *rt t^^e staples irdicatec: ^r-a*. est (£6*. or n^ore) of the 

•r.-.'-'tr. ...tr-it' .♦"■;'*'es .-.e^e :o ^'etec :^ ethers o^' the participating chilc!- 
' 3} J .s. c 'c*e, hdc ^re c^^-ic e^'rolled ir the prcgran. The out- 

. OS ' ^^-'.eys were part 1 Cu' a^* I y strikircj. 

i^t.o e AsS f^at tre patterns of ^^eplies of the respcn- 
:r \. ' I'c *'rs: b^'.^ey {W ^1) an-j trose t*ie first-year participants 
. , Su'^vey (11,^2) we^^e "\icr alike. This woald seer to tot*' 

- • t'v i^tr^.a.y tr,e sel^-selectec sa^c'e and *: ranifest the fact 
\' -\ • T/ ' ^ \i t^e 6/ De*^* icrcea s'-ilar successes ard <!i^*i- 

r.. .-■•'.^ "ar, tre new pa*^ti: mparts v^c^li have I'-Ked rore assist- 

* \. t'*e sta*" .-.^t^- respect to: 

* . _:'-e*- .-.ays teacrln^ 'esscr tasks, 

* 'r*' - L':,':e.- ^it*" ^ore Su^^est^ors *cr educaticnal nate^^iaU 

^-hi 'T- ''.e'::'^'^'^ trer teach, 

* 5:jit^:f:a .-.^^s encouraging children to work on lesson activ- 

Lfc*^.^ demonstrated, 

* er t^^r^^rj ct^^e»- /.ays for parents to praise their children's 
•/.•ori' , 

' r^ei'g ::ven -ore ideas of ways to help children judge the value 

* r.' . 3- c ce*-haps, by iplicatior, feeling relaxed and com- 

/.^''e ca^ticipatlrg in) reading 'parties". 

. , c:.c'-t^Grs ct secord-year •^esoor.dents replying in a fav- 

r . 'e.* /.- e ^i^aKy nigher than tr^ose of the first-year respondents 
r \r 3 -.^'-a Sur .ey. 

-c:,:'^d ' I'-ess'/o cutcce of tnose s.^rveys was that of the relationship 
.-r/.tre' V - res:.urse ^atterns of second-ye^f" La^t .cipants and those parents 
d'jrte tr: f^*^, ^^esticrraire after one yea* cf participation. Cofr.paring 
tne response seccnc-year farilies on s:..r/ey three (11/72) with those of 
f-rst-yta'- ^rarerfs o*- s^*-yeys twr. anc four {5/72 & E/73), it seen^ed, for the 
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obt -^-i--:, a'-eai of initial cifficjlty appeared to have been alle- 

, if -arerts lecare ^-c-e sel f-s-f f icient and confident 

es.'c-^ i> Vf - tve C pa.-tic'.pdticr lengtnered. Moreover, the number of 
esi-c otri •• = -d.i,. ii'.e cirection of second-year participants was signifi- 
dr.t', ".■"irt-- tid- :re rj-ber cf "favoracle' responses of parents who par- 
^.p- . • /Par i-.'-e'; viewed ever the entire scope of the three 

..■-.^j. I' ,< -ci' .■ ^ -.i^7c, p_ .0005). 

•■• -• J s*.' :^'-, GJtccre ^^■vc^.ed tne response patterns of parents dur- 
•■: • ■ b'- .ts:- 0* Dd--tici!:atior. ard into the second and tnird years cf 

. y- ^G. -aring tne responses of second-year participants on the 
foji-t- s.'-.ey /i: witr, tneir responses on the third survey (11/72), the 

. -a,c.-it;e response reraired constant or increased on about =2 of 
tf.fc ,.er.^.'.s *c-- tr.ose questions cn which the proportion of favorable 

respor.s:- cecrcdsec. tre average decrease was 8.. Continuing that analysis, 
-,t -c.rd t^it or - 0' the questions, the proportion of favorable response 
rerdired tne sa-e or increased and on of thr questions, the proportion of 
fdycrdtle response aecreased when corparing the responses of third-year parti- 
cipar.ts or. the fi^th survey (2/74) to those of second-year participants on 
r Becajse of tne variability in tne proportion 

^a.c-. dt fc -es^cr^e ■ anifested by second- and third-year participants, it 
vas v DC-tar.t *c -.ie^ specific aspects of the program in detail from an over- 
all pers.e^-i.e '.beginning c-f first year - 11/72, beginning of second year - 
11/72, end of second year - 5/73, ricdle of t^.ird year - 2/74). Those aspects 
are i..j:TarizeG ir "Table T3, 

'r,e ^^.rth general outcorre frotr, this longitudinal survey of parental 
*eenr.gs tuv^arj f e Project was that certain areas of operation retrained prob- 
'e ^f... Ipeci f i:.3': :y, those areas included: 



* providir^j parents with additional ways cf helping thei*" children 
tc Judge the value of their own work {objective 3); 

* providing better liaison between participants and various cor^- 

t ^nity and governmental social service agencies for those parents 
who request Such assistance (objective 7); 

* a:>siiting parents in identifying things in their home that could 
be used as learning activities for thoir children (objective 11); 

* clarifing the voluntary aspects of participation in the Project; 

* providing a niore varied systefn of dispensing the ciieck-ou*: b'^jks 
arc extra learning activities such that the individual de' .es of 
participants, with respect toward receiving those items, can be more 
adequately met; 

* infjsing a change in attitude toward learning on the part of older 
children in the family (objective 10). 

During tiie first year of the operation of the Project, an attempt was 
rade tc reredy %one of those difficulties by means of training workshops con- 
ducted during the weekly staff meetings. Since that procedure was less than 
totally Successful, an alternative process was designed. "Curriculum 
comr^ttees' were established in each of the three school districts served by 
the Early Childhood Education Project. Those committees were comprised of 

participating parents and met once every three months (w^*h the condition- 
al limitation that one committee met each month). The responsibility of those 
groups was to critique the Project curriculum and teaching processes and, 
hence, they provided direct, detailed feedback regarding the operation of the 
prograr to the management staff. That procedure enabled tht program staff 
to rrore directly, quickly, and sufficiently meet the curriculum and teaching 
needs of individual participants. Since those conmittees have been in oper- 
ation some improverrent was noted with respect to the proportion of participants 
who were able to identify things in their home that could be used as learn- 
ing activities for their child, some improvement was seen regarding the check- 
out iteris provided by the Project, and some improvement occurred in the area 
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0' assisting participants in contacting iredical or social service agencies. 

The responses of participants with regard to the Project providing parents 
witn additional ways of helping their children judge the value of their own 
work, and with respect to charging the atcitudes toward learning of older child- 
ren in the farily showed the following pattern. At the beginning of the 
first and second years of participation, the favorable response was moderately 
hijh; by the end of the second year and into the third year of participation, 
the favorable response had tapered off. That same response pattern was also 
manifested with respect to: enthusiasm toward the Project, clarity and under- 
sundability of Project lesson presentation, demonstration of Projec* lesson 
activities, initiation of other learning experiences by participants after 
using Project activities. Project lessons assisting anu strengthening partici- 
pant teaching skills, and Project lessons allowing participants to teach 
their children as they wish. One possible explanation that would account for 
those response patterns might be the fact that, as the participating child 
roves toward a higher level of skill mastery and as he approaches 6 years of 
age, the Project curriculun provides activities that are more closely related 
to activities traditionally dealt with by the regular school, and less closely 
related to events that occur in the home. Coupled with that is the fact that 
the n^jority ot participants do not feel free to leave out any of the activi- 
ties that are provided in the Project lesson packages, and, indirectly, the 
fact that a moderate spate of families terminated participation and enrolled 
their children in kindergarten when they reached 5 years of age. Thus, the 
situation may accrue wherein participating parents fe-?! obligated, for what- 
ever reasons, to be teachers of learning activities with which they feel un- 
comfortable or with which they feel less capable of dealing. On the other 
hand, or perhaps as a corollary to the previous explanation, it may be the 
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case ihdt 'participating parents feel that those activities traditionally dealt 
/.;t' i, t"e regular school properly belong within that domain. Thus, they 
J. -t. e resentJDent, as well as frustration, with being provided with 
' ■ : (Sutivities which are the "duty" of soneone else to teach. 
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Performance Data Derived from the Student Evaluation Form (SEF) 
{Objectives 4. 5, 6, 12, 13, 414} 

ihe data with respect to accomplishment of 5 additional objectives and 1 
previously discussed objective were somewhat less direct than that provided 
for the other objectives in this component. The fact that performance of 
participating children on instructional objectives was monitored and recorded 
(objective 4), that performance of children in small group situations was 
evalu'^ted (objective 6), that participating parents used the Project lessons 
(objective 12), that community coordinators presented lessons to participating 
parents (objective 13), and that community coordinators conducted group 
learning activities (objective 14), was verified by the completion of the 
Student Evaluation Form (SEF) for each child in the program. Moreover, the 
fact that questions, problems, and possible remedies regarding the processes, 
which are implicit in those objectives, were constantly discussed at the Pro- 
ject weekly staff meetings, and that each coordinator was able to discuss 
at length the progress of each of her participating children, lent further 
support to the successful accomplishment of those objectives. 

From Table T4, it may be seen that the evaluation of many of the instruc- 
tional objectives evaluated at reading "parties'*, although improved over the 
1971-72 operational year, remained inadequate. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that this lack of evaluation was primarily due to a dearth of acceptable 
evaluation procedures which could be used to test those objectives, viz., 
objectives 28, 30-34, & 36. For those instructional objectives for which ade- 
quate evaluation procedures existed, the performance of the community coor- 
dinators was commendable. Moreover, the trend toward acceptable evaluation 
procedures proceeded well and the conmunity coordinators, accordingly, per- 
formed adequately on objectives 4, 6 & 14. 

erIc J . r, 



Durlna the 1971-72, 1972-73, and 1973-74 Project years, an apparent lack 
of use of the prograir lessons was experienced for some of the lessons (see 
Table Tb). This lack of use would seem to be apparent rather than actual be- 
cause of the results of the parent survey (see Table T2, specifically the ques- 
tions related to teaching objectives 1, 2, 3, 9 & 12). Moreover, the pro- 
portions of first-, second-, and third-year participants using the lessons during 
the 1973-74 year were highly similar. Thus, it would seem that the most likely 
explanation for this phenomenon would be that of a data recording problem, and 
objective 12 may be judged to have been adequately accomplished. 

During all Project operational years, the attendance at reading "parties" 
has remained within acceptable limits (see Table T6). For those families who 
were unable to attend, the most frequent explanation was that of illness in 
the family. That explanation appeared quite plausible since at times during 
a given school year the absence rates in the public schools in the area ran 
as high as 15c. 

Table T7 sumnarizes the data regarding families who have terminated 
participation in the Project. While the rate was somewhat higher in 1972-73 
than in 1971-72, the proportions of reasons given for termination remained 
essentially the same. It should be noted that a frequent reason for term- 
ination was that of enrolling in a "kindergarten" program (included under the 
"dissatisfaction with program" category). The frequency of families termin- 
ating participation for that reason was high in September of the year an-i 
pointed out, rather dramatically, one of the limitations of a home-based, 
parents-as-teachers educational program. Specifically, amny of those families 
felt that the home-based program was not providing enough "group experiences" 
of the type identical to those in which their children would find themselves 
upon entering the public schools. Nonetheless, objective 13 was accomplished. 
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Finally, objective 5, referral of participating children to education- 
al program specialists, has been successfully accomplished as evidenced by the 
coordinators' monitoring of the participating youngsters' performance on in- 
structional objectives and by the completion of appropriate referral forms. 



TABLE T4 
COMMUNITY COORDINATOR PERFORMANCE 
MONITORING OF STUDENT PROGRESS 



Instructional Objectives 
(evaluated in participant homes) 



NUMBER 


1971- 


1 


24 


2 


36 


3 


30 


4 


34 


5 


29 


6 


6 


7 


8 


8 


19 


9 


2 


10 


3 


11 


3 


12 


3 


13 


3 


14 


4 


15 


5 


16 


14 


17 


4 


18 


3 


19 


12 


22 


17 


23 


4 


24 


80 


27 


7 


29 


23 



% NO OBSERVATION 7. NO OBSERVATION 

1972-73 



1 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

1 

0 

0 
3 



Instructional Objectives 
(evaluated at reading "parties") 



26 
28 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 



79 


3 


26 


11 


61 


13 


78 


13 


90 


13 


82 


17 


84 


19 


84 


9 


90 


20 
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TABLE t5 
PARTICIPANT USE OF LESSONS 



% USING % USING 7. USING 



LESSON 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 

1. 93 95 98 

2. 92 98 99 

3. 83 96 98 

4. 95 94 96 

5. 93 96 93 

6. 95 96 % 

7. 93 78 88 

8. 89 79 89 

9. 70 66 84 

10. 93 71 75 

11. 92 61 66 

12. 78 39 71 

13. 61 56 61 
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Specialized Component - Teachinti 

The importance, the objectives pertinent to the operation, and the 
data rel2vant to the accomplishments of this element of the specialized 
component of the Early Childhood Education Project were generally identical 
to those descri^>ed in the basic component report section. Hence, only 
specific exceptions to the discussion of the Project teaching process will 
be outlined. Those exceptions were ones of procedure rather than of progress 
and outcorne. The responses to the Parent Survey Questionnaire of parents 
with chMdren in the specialized component were not separated from those in 
the basic component. That separation was not done because of the small num- 
ber of families involved when the questionnaire was deployed, because of 
the general nature of the questions asked, and because of the fact that fam- 
ilies were being visited two or three times a week which gave ample oppor- 
tunity for feedback to the staff regarding any problems with this facet of 
the program with respect to performance on, or accomplishment of, objectives 
1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, n & 12. 

With respect to the accomplishment of objectives 4, 5, 6, 12, 13, and 
14, the same cormnents as those presented in the basic component discussion 
of the teaching process generally applied. However, children were evaluated 
from 4 to 6 times in a bi-weekly period by the coordinators as opposed to 
once eve'^y two weeks (objective 4), children's progress was monitored on 
lesson objectives rather than Project instructional objectives (objective 6) 
and lessons were presented 4 to 6 times in a two-week period in contrast to 
once bi-weekly (objective 13). The fact of successful accomplishment of those 
objectives was verified by the coordinators' completion of an Individual 
Lesson Checklist (ILC) for each child rather than a Student Evaluation Form 
(SEF). Along that same line of procedural difference between the basic and 
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specialized components, the referral process (objective 5) occurred in reverse. 
That is» families who had indicated that their youngster needed specialized 
educational materials exclusively had been advised that the basic curriculum 
would be adequate and appropriate. In addition, reading "party" attendance 
ranged from 501-88% for 14 such group meetings during the first and second 
years of Project operation. While that rate was not as frequently as high 
as that of the basic component, it did not seem cirtically low given the fact 
that many of those meetings were held at night and that home visitation occur- 
red more frequently. During the third Project operational year, all families 
attended the reading "parties" offerred within the basic component. 

Additional data which bore upon the success of the teaching element of 
the specialized component arose from the coordinator evaluation and debrief- 
ing sessions conducted by the educational specialist. At least once every 
two months during the first two operational years, the specialist visited 
selected homes with each coordinator working in the specialized component in 
order to observe the coordinator's presentation of a lesson and her modeling 
of behavior modification techniques. In addition, the specialist met with 
each coordinator at least once each week to check the progress of individual 
children and to plan future lesson activities. During the third year of oper- 
ation, the specialist visited selected homes with each new coordinator at least 
once each month. The results of those observations have been favorable. Not 
only did that procedure yield good descriptive information regarding each 
coordinator's teaching accomplishment but it also provided a valuable on-the- 
job training exercise. 
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basic and Specialized Component - M anagement 



The objectives which served as guidelines for management operation are 
outlined in Table Ml. A variety of sources contributed data which bore upon 
the accomplishment of those objectives. The sources included: 

* A record of events of management operation contained 
in the Project Log. 

* Responses of the participating families on the 
Project Parent Survey Questionnaire (PPSQ). 

* Bench-mark data regarding the performance of 
first grade youngsters on the Project basic 
component instructional objectives. 

* Progress data regarding the performance of 
program participants on the Project basic 
component instructional objectives. 

* Ratings completed by management for each coordi- 
nator during their job application interview and 
for each coordinator invited to participate in a 
combined extended-interview/training program. 

* A record of events as outlined in the minutes of 
meetings. 

* Fiscal records comprised of purchase orders and 
monthly budget reports. 

* A record of families enrolled in the Project contained 
in the Coordinator Assignment Roster. 
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TABLE Ml 

Early Childhrod Education Project 

Management Objectives 
Basic and Specialized Components 

The management staff is charged with the responsibility to: 
Product 

1. determine adequate checkpoints to Insure adherence to Project 
time-frame guidelines; 

2. explain. Interpret, and provide feedback on the program to 
the staff, the school administrators of the cooperating school 
districts, and the coninunity; 

3. direct and coordinate the preparation of all sequential curricular 
materials; 

4. maintain adequate records for fiscal, statistical, and curricular 
use ; 

5. prepare and submit all reports required by state and federal 
agencies; 

6. identify and enroll eligible children who might participate In 
the Project; 

Process 



7. advise, cooperate, and act as secretary to the Conmiunlty Council; 

8. direct and coordinate all purchases for the Project; 

9. interview and employ all staff; 

10. plan and coordinate inservice training for the staff; 

11. determine all staff assignmenLs and designate staff responsibility; 

12. establish a feedback method for staff involvement in decision- 
making; 

13. direct procedures for modifying all internal /external program 
and staff operations; 

14. schedule student selection methods; 

15. coordinate open-line Information transfer activities with social 
service agencies; 

16. direct and coordinate aH evaluation activities. 
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Performance as^ Recorded in the Project Log 
{Objectives 1 .2.5,13,14&15} 
The Project Log contained much of the data relevant to the accomplish- 
ments of the management staff. From that document, successful performance In 
the areas outlined below was verified. 

The project director, along with other appropriate 
members of the management staff, has reviewed the 
operation of the Project at least quarterly and has 
established time guidelines and deadlines pertinent 
to Project operation (objective 1). 

Numerous Instances of comimjni cation regarding the 
operation and accomplishments of the Project have 
occurred (objective 2). Dissemination of Project 
activities has been supplied by means of numerous 
newspaper articles, national television news coverage, 
national magazine articles, reports to the Community 
Council and school administrators, weekly Project staff 
meetings, and meetings with and visitation by Interested 
professional and lay persons. 

All reports required to date by state and federal 
agencies have been filed (objective 5). 

The project director In conjunction with other 
menibers of management has reviewed the Internal/ 
external program and staff operations on a minimum 
of 3 times annually (objective 13). 

Student selection methods were successfully scheduled 
and accomplished (objective 14). The methods Included 
newspaper, radio and television advertising, and a 
door-to-door canvassing of the area being served by 
the Project In an effort to Identify potential partici- 
pants. A greater number than the minimum number of 
participants was enrolled prior to established 
deadl Ines. 

Reciprocal referral activities have occurred between 
the Project and other social service agencies that 
Indirectly serve and benefit the participating fami- 
lies (objective 15). Those agencies Included social 
welfare agencies, local church organizations, per- 
sonnel from other public school districts, county 
associations concerned with education for exceptional 
children, state and county medical and health agencies, 
and state professional educational Institutions. 
Corroborative evidence of the successful accomplish- 
ment of this objective has been given through the 
parent survey questionnaire. 



Develofiiient of the 

{Objective 3} 

The usk of developing curricula for chlldr-n participating In the 
progra™ has occupied ..ch of the activity on the part of the management staff. 
Dau with regard to the successful acc^plls^ent of that task arose fr«, 
a variety of nodes. In all. 16 lessons for first-, for secoM-. and for th.rd- 
year students, as well as a s»™er lesson packet for all three groups of stu- 
derts. have been produced. The content of those currlcular materials «s 
detennlned In part by professional judgn>ent with respect to necessary edu- 
cation skills. In part by the bench-mark daU collected on present flrst- 
,rade children and progress data collected on Project participants, and in 
part by parent responses on the PPSQ regarding how well liked, how easily 
used, and how readily generative of other learning experiences the lessons 

were (see Table T2). 

The professional judgement data with respect to necessary educational 
skills was provided by the Project director, supervisor of contnunity coordi- 
nators, and the curriculum specialist. The bench-mark data revealed thc.t 
objectives 1. 3. 5. 20. 21. 25. 28. 30. & 38 were accomplished by nearly all 
preschool children without having participated in a concerted preschool 
education program (see Tables BIl. BI2A-BI2C & BI4B). Progress data gathered on 
participating children guided the placement of particular learning activities 
in the general Project curriculum, with regard to both the age and length of 
participation of participants, for the skills included in objectives 2. 4. 
6-19 22 24. 26-27. & 29-36 (see Tables BI5A. BI5B. BI6A & BI6B). Data .leaned 
f.o.' the' parent survey and the 'curriculum c^ittees' assisted in tne genera., 
and in many instances the specific. enhancen«nt of the curriculum and activit.es 
provided by the program. 
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While limitations of the curriculum materials have also been manifested 
from those same three sources* the genral judgment would appear to be that 
objective 3 had been successfully acomplished. 
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TABLE M2 

Connunity Coordinator Evaluation 
Concordance of Managenent Staff Judg^nt 
First Operational Year 

Interview Judgment 

## Concordance among ratings of all coordinators interviaited 

W = .87 N - 30 #F28^28 ' '^'"^ 

##Concordance among ratings of coordinators selected for 
training 

W=.84 N = 18 <*16.16 " ^'-^^^ 

Training Judgment 

Concordance among ratings of project director and coaminlty 
coordinator supervisor 

W = .78 N - 19 ♦^u.u ' 11-086* 



Concordance among ratings of project director, co^mlty 
coordinator supervisor, and educational specialist 

W=.67 N = 19 ♦^17,34"^-°''* 

Concordance among ratings of project director, co«inlty 
coordinator supervisor, educational specialist, and evaluator 

W « .52 N - 19 *^I7,52 " ^'^^^* 

Interview vs. Training Judgment 

Agreement among ratings of project director and cowmlty 
coordinator supervisor 

t ^ ,17 N = 19 #Z - .985 

Agreement among ratings of project director, cowinlty 
coordinator supervisor, and educational specialist 

T = .31 H - 19 #Z - 1.759 



Agreement among ratings of project director, coMunlty 
coordinator supervisor, educational specialist, and avaluator 

T - .30 N - 19 #Z - 1.756 

## "Blind" ranking of rating forms 

# Corrected for continuity 

* p < .01 
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Selection of Coninunity Coordinators 
{Objectives 9&10} 

Interviewing and employing a staff of community coordinators and pro- 
viding inservic€ training for them was another vital function of the manage- 
ment staff. During the first operational year, the project director and 
community coordinator supervisor interviewed the applicants for the position 
of community coordinator. Each prospective coordinator was rated on a variety 
of characteristics deemed necessary for this particular work. All appli- 
cants were then ranked, on the basis of those ratings, in terms of desira- 
bility for employment. The agreement between the project director and coor- 
dinator supervisor was significantly high (see Table M2). That ranking 
plus a second criterion, that of 70% favorable comment, was also employed in 
initially selecting the coordinators to be invited for an extended- interview/ 
training session. Based on the interview scores of the applicants, only two 
applicants were satisfactory. Hence, a third criterion was utilized which was 
to select coordinators who resided in the same area as that in which they would 
be visiting homes (see Table M3). From that standpoint, all but three of the 
19 individuals selected received a majority of favorable evaluative conment 
and the concordance between raters remained significantly high (see Table M2). 

During the week-long extended-interview/training session, the prospective 
coordinators were again rated in terms of desi'^ability for employment. As 
was the case for the interview rating, the concordance of agreement between 
raters was significantly high (see Table M2). Moreover, for all but three of 
the individuals, over 70% of the evaluative comments were favorable (see 
Table M3). From that group of 19 persons, 17 coordinators were selected for 
employment. The evaluation of the training program by the community coordi- 



nators aUo indicated success. By the end of the week, over 70% of the coordi- 
nators responded in a positive direction regarding their ability to perform 
the tasks required of them (see Table M4A). It should be added that the coor- 
dinators selected to work in the specialized component receiveo an additional 
week of training revolving around working with exceptional children. 

And finally with respect to the employment of the community coordinators, 
an analysis of the ratings of the coordinators between the interview and train- 
ing situations showed that both processes contributed to the success of the 
selection. The agreement in judgment between the interview and training ses- 
sions was low and not significant which indicate^ that the direction of 
judgment (and the corresponding ranking) changed considerably. Thus, it 
would not have been necessarily assured that the same individuals would have 
been selected had they been observed in only one or the other of the Uo sit- 
uations. 

For subsequent operational years such elaborate selection procedures 
for employing coitmunity coordinators were not utilized. A variety of reasons 
accounted for that. First of all. nearly half of the coordinators were return- 
ing from previous years. Those experienced coordinators could be utilized as 
part of the training workshops conducted for new coordinators. Secondly, over 
one half of the prospective coordinators had been recomnended by the coordi- 
nator who had visited in their home and had observed them working witn their 
children, or had been participants in the program and were recommended by an 
experienced coordinator who had not v. sited in their home but had observed 
them working with parents and children in other educational and recreational 
activities being conducted in the community. Third, many of those "well-known" 
potential coordinators were able to work in the sunnier program under the tute- 
lage of experienced conmunity coordinators and classroom teachers. And lastly. 
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only three or four of twenty individuals remained "unknown" by the management 
staff regarding their ability to fulfill the role of community coordinator. 

Due also to the availability of the group of potential coordinators 
approximately one month before home visits were scheduled to begin, and be- 
cause the first three lesson packages had been prepared, three weeks were 
available for conducting a training workshop, for canvassing the area to be 
served by the Project for program participants, and for becoming acquainted with 
the activities contained in the first lesson packet. Hence, it was decided that 
ample time was at hand for observing the new coordinators and for selecting 
replacements if necessary. Judging from the evaluation of the training program 
by the coordinators (see Tables H4A, M4B & M4C) and from the overall success 
of the performance of the coordinators, both selection procedures would seem to 
be highly adequate. 
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TABLE M3 

Community Coordinator Kiting by Management Staff 
First Operational Year 



Interview Training 
Raw Score Average Raw Score 



Code '/ 


(n.aximum - 85/ 


9t 

'a 


( ina X imuni — 


1 


38 






2 


59 


.694 




3. 


53 


.624 


37.00 


4 


58 


.682 


35.25 




35 


.412 


34.50 


6 


57 


.671 


36.00 


7 


48 


.565 




8 


57 


.671 


37.75 


q 


10 


.118 




10 


52 


.612 




11 


30 


.353 




12 


22 


.259 




13 


51 


.600 




14 


59 


.694 


42.00 


15 


47 


.553 


44.50 


16 


46 


.541 




17 


54 


.625 


38.00 


18 


47 


.553 


32.25 


19 


40 


.471 




20 


41 


.482 




21 


38 


.447 


35.00 


22 


53 


.624 


37.75 


23 


64 


.753 


41.00 


24 


20 


.235 




25 


25 


.294 


22.00 


26 


52 


.612 


40.00 


27 


55 


.647 


34.75 


28 


56 


.659 


27.50 


29 


53 


.624 


36.50 


30 


70 


.824 


4J.50 


31 


55 


.647 


44.75 



7. 



770* 
734* 
719 
750* 

,776* 



,875 * 
.927 * 

.792 * 
,672 



,729 * 
,786 * 
,854 * 

.458 * 
.833 * 
,724 * 
,573 
,760 * 
,906 * 
,932 * 



* Employed by the Project 
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'JABLE M4A 



COMMUNITY COOEU)INATOR EVALUATION OF TRAINING I ROGRAM 

1971-72 



day 



Objective N * 19 

Could conduct initial meeting with 

parent in honie 15 

Program policies clear 17 

More practice on initial meeting 

needed 9 



.789 
.895* 

.474 



#2 



#3 



Understand how to complete child 
enro 1 Iment form 

Can organize a day^s schedule 

Can explain function and activities 
of reading "party" 



More practice on initial meeting 
needed 

More practice on other Project 
activities needed 



16 
16 



10 



1.000* 
.842* 

.842* 

.526 
.316 



#4 



Can conduct initial meetiM/ with 
parent in home 

Need more practice on ^ iltial 
meeting 



18 



-950* 



0.0 * 



* Met criterion 
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TABLE M4B 

COMMUNITY COORDINATOR EVALUATION OF TRAINING PROGRAM 

1972-73 



Day Oblective 



N=ll % 



#1 Could conduct initial meeting with par- 8 .727* 
ent in home 

Understand how to complete child enroll- 
ment form for: 

new participants 11 1.000* 

returning participants 10 .909* 

More practice on initial meeting needed 7 -636 



Program policies clear il 1.000* 

#2 Can organize a schedule for: 

home visits 8 .727* 

reading "parties" 6 •545 

Understand general nature and purposes 11 1.000* 
of Project curriculum 

More practice on initial meeting needed 4 .364 



#3 Understand procedures of presenting a 10 .909* 

lesson to participants 

Understand role of community coordinator 11 1.000* 

and the manner of serving participating; 
families ^ 



#4 Understand what is expected of first 9 .900* 

grade children in a school classroom 

Could explain how Project curriculum is: 

related to requirements of 1st grade 7 .700* 

classroom 

different from requirements of 1st 9 .900* 

grade classroom 

More practice on initial meeting needed 3 .300* 

Understand difference between evaluative 9 .900* 

and descriptive praise 



* Met criterion 

Note: fcr day #4, N=10 
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TABLE M4C 

COMMUNITY COORDINATOR EVALUATION OF TRAINING PROGRAM 

1973-74 



Objective 



New Coordinator 
N=9 % 



Returning Coordinator 
1»=10 % 



Could explain general policies and 
procedures of Project to others in 
the community 



.778 * 



10 



1.000 



Can arrange a 2~week home visit 
schedule 



9 1.000 * 



10 



1.000 * 



Could refer a child from the basic 
to the specialized component of the 
Project using established procedures 



9 1.000 * 



10 



1.000 



Role playing situations mre a 
valuable part of the training 
program 



6 .667 



.700 * 



Understand difference between 
descriptive and evaluative praise 



9 1.000 



• 900 



Can conduct a home visit 



.778 * 



10 



1.000"< 



Could evaluate participating 

children using established instruments 

and procedures 



.778 



10 



1.000 



Amount of training received 
was satisfactory for each of 
the curriculum streams: 

coordination 
color-art 
science 
alphaibet 

reading readiness 
SWRL reading program 



6 
8 
8 
8 
3 
4 



.667 
.889 * 
.889* 
.889 * 
.333 
.444 



7 
8 

e 

9 
10 
6 



.700 * 
.800 * 
.600 
.900 * 
1.000 * 
.600 



Met Criterion 
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other Evaluative Data 
{Objectives 4.6.7.8.11.12416} 
Other areas of management operation proceeded successfully. Records for 
fiscal, statistical, and curricular use were maintained as verified by the 
master file list and index (objective 4). Eligible children were identified 
and enrolled in the Project as evidenced by the fact that the nunber of parti- 
cipating farjilies had been mainUined at a level greater than the established 
minimum criterion, and by the fact that each community coordinator maintained 
a visitation load within the established limits (objective 6). The project 
director advised, cooperated, and acted as secretary to the Community Council 
as recorded in the minutes of the meetings of that advisory body (objective 7). 
The project director coordinated purchases for the Project as evidenced by his 
signature on purchase orders (objective 8). Staff assignments and responsibil- 
ities have been designated as evidenced by completed job descriptions - see 
pp. in the " Imp 1 mentation Evaluation" section of this report (objective 11). 
A feedback method for maintaining staff involvement in decision making has been 
established and operated successfully as indicated by the high rate of attendance 
of the conmunity coordinators at weekly staff meetings (objective 12). And 
finally, all evaluation activities have been activated commensurate with the 
Project evaluation plan (objective 16). A sunmary of the accomplishment c 
management operations is displayed in Table M5. 
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oUMMARY OF PROGRESS 



Instructional - Basic Component 

1. Rench-mark data concerning the performance on the Project insf^uctional 
objectives of first grade children, who had not been involved in a 
concerted preschool educational program, indicated that there was con- 
siderable room for the learning of school -related skills at the 
preschool level. Within that banch-mark group, 28% of the children 
successfully performed 90% (34 or more) of the skills as indicated by 
the judgement of classroom teachers. Within the Early Childhood Educa- 
tion Project, 80% of the children who participated in the program for 

3 years plus a 4-week summer program successfully performed 90% of the 
38 instructional objectives as indicated by the judgement of parapro- 
fessional conmunity home visit coordinators (teachers). That difference 
was statistically significant. No other group of Project participants 
(1 year, lyear plus summer, 2 year, 2 year plus summer, 3 year) per- 
formed i" a manner that was significantly different from the performance 
of the b -n^ark group of youngsters. 

2. A reliability study, concerning the consistency of judgement witn respect 
to what constituted successful performance of each objective, was 
conducted during the collection of the bench-mark data. Classroom 
tearhers whi taught for only one-half of a day each rated the youngsters 
under their tuteloge on the 38 skills. For one half of the instructional 
objectives, the judgment of teachers regarding the performance of first- 
grade youngsters was reliable. However, there appeared to be a ten- 
dency to "overrate" the success of the children. Thus, there may have 
be*>n a greater need for the program than was indicated by the outcomes 
summai zed in number 1, above. For 12 objectives, the reliability of 
the judgment of certain other skills was found to be questionable. 
Those objectives were refined both in terms of description and judgmen- 
tal criterion for successful performance. 

3 Certain skills initially deemed necessary to the instructional thrust of 
the program appeared to be a function of maturation rather than learning 
on the part of children. Specifically, those were skills involving: 

hopping; standing on 1 foot; walking on one's toes; 
various self-help skills; listening to a story; sharing; 
independence from the home environment. 

Yet in light of the outcome in number 2, above, monitoring of perform- 
ance with respect to those skills was continued especially for 5-year 
old youngsters. 

4. Baseline data collected on Project participants revealed that all Projed 
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motor skills, there was a direct relationship between age and initial 
level of accomplishment. That is, 5 year old children were at a higher 
level than 4 year old children and those youngsters were at a higher 
level than 3 year old participants although the amount of difference 
between 4 and 5 year olds was less than that between 3 and 4 year olds. 
On the group of social skills, however, entering 3 and 5 year old child- 
ren were performing at approximately the same level while entering 4 
year old youngsters performed at a level below that of entering 3 year 
old children. That was particularly apparent for a subset of social 
skills involving social behavior within a goup. 

Progress data collected on Project participants near the time at which 
they terminated participation from the program manifested the fell owing 
outcomes : 

* There was a direct relationship between length of participation 
and mastery of skills as indicated by the fact that 3 year olds 
participating for 1 year, 4 and 5 year olds participating for 2 
years and 2 years plus a summer program, and 5 year olds parti- 
cipating for 3 years and 3 years plus a summer manifested increased 
accompli shemnt over a significant proportion of the 38 instruc- 
tional objectives. 

* The direct effect of length of participation as related to mas- 
tery of objectives was also apparent within the groups of cog- 
nitive, social, and psycho-motor skills. 

* The intensity of the length of participation effect tapered off 
between the second and third year of participation. In other 
words, the length of participation effect as reflected by the 
proportion of children exhibiting mastery on a particular object 
tive, by the average proportion of children mastering a group of 
objectives, and by the average proportion of growth demonstrated 
by participants over the 38 objectives tended to maximize after 

2 years or 2 years plus a summer of participation. 

* The effect of age on mastery of skills was slight. Within groups 
of objectives, older children mastered a lesser average propor- 
tion of social skills and a greater average proportion of cogni- 
tive skills than younger children. The effect of age on mastery 
of psycho-motor skills showed mixed results. 

* Differences in the average proportions of mastery of the three 
groups of objectives within a given age goup of participants 
decreased with an increase in age. That is, the average propor- 
tions of cognitive, social, and psycho-motor skill accomplishment 
were more nearly equal for 5 vear old children than for 4 year 
old participants; average proportions of accomolishment for 4 yt^ar 
old youngsters were more nearly equal than those for 3 year olds. 

Comparisons of the performance of 5 year old grou. s of participants to 
the performance of the bench-mark group resulted in the following out- 
comes: 

* The average proportion of difference in mastery of each uf the 38 
instructional objectives, and the average proportion of mastery over 



all of the objectives, for 5 year olds participating for 1 year 
and 1 year plus a summer was far below that of the bench-mark 
group. 

* The average proportion of difference in performance of each of 
the 36 instructional objectives for 5 year old children parti- 
cipating for 2 years, 2 years plus a summer, 2 years, and 3 years 
plus a summer was higher for the objectives involving: reciting 
the alphabet in order, naming the letters of the alphabet, print- 
ing one's first name, counting 10 objects, indicating left and 
right, naming the C basic colors, following a sequence of 4 direc- 
tions, reciting verses or singing songs of 4 lines or more, cutting 
objects with curved and straight lines, using paste materials, 
participating in a project, taking turns, and playing table games. 

* The average proportion of mastery over all 38 instr'jctional objec- 
tives for the four groups mentioned directly above was approximate- 
ly equal to that of the bench-mark group (within 5-9%). 

* A significantly greater proportion of 5 year olds who participated 
for 3 years plus the summer program were able to demonstrate mas- 
tery of 34 or more of the 38 instructional objectives. The pro- 
portion of 5 year old children in the 1 year, 1 year plus summer, 
2 years, and 2 years plus summer who demonstrated mastery of 34 

or more of the objectives was about equal to that of the bench- 
mark group. 

7, Monitoring of the Project participants on three behaviors deemed to be 
reflpctive of "self -concept" revealed that length of participation in 
the program rather than the age of the participants influenced the pro- 
portions of children who manifested "positive self-concept" behaviors. 
Furthermore, the patterns of performance on the "self -concept" behav- 
iors S'jemed to parallel the patterns of performance on the instructional 
objectives of the various age/length of participation groups of parti- 
cipants; a lesser proportion of first-year 3, 4, and 5 year old young- 
sters exhibited "positive self-concept" behaviors than did seccnd-year 

4 and 5 year old children; a lesser proportion of those latter groups 
hianifested "positive self-concept behaviors" than did third- year 
participant groups. 

8. Viewing the performance of all age/length of participation groups of 
participants in terms of initial baseline performance on the 38 instruc- 
tional objectives, of progress as related to that baseline data, of 
progress of particular length of participation groups of 5 year old 
children as compared to the performance of the bench-mark group, and in^ 
terms of the performance of Project participants on the 3 "self-concept" 
behaviors, it would appear that the program had a greater impact on 3 
year olds who participated for 1 year, 4 and 5 year olds who partici- 
pated for 2 years, and 5 year olds who participated for 3 years than on 

4 and 5 year olds who participated for only 1 year. Moreover, it might 
be concluded that families with 4 or 5 year old children who entered the 
program for the first time, and remained in the program for only 1 year, 
dad so for reasons that were different from those families who entered 
the program with 3 or 4 year old children and remained for 2 years or 
more. 
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9. Follow-up evaluation of Project participants who had entered school and 
were in the first, second, or third grade yielded the following 
results: 



* At grade 1 on a test of reading readiness the 2 year and 3 year 
plus summer participation groups significantly outperformed the 
bench-mark group. 

* At grades 2 and 3 on a test of reading readiness, and at grades 
1 and 2 en a test cf reading achievement, none of the groups of 
children who participated in the program performed at a level 
that was significantly higher than the bench-mark group. 

* At grades 1, 2, and 3 on a test of reading readiness and on a 
test of reading achievement, 13 of 14 groups of Project parti- 
cipants performed at a higher level than the bench-mark group 
and 12 of 14 groups of program participants performed in a manner 
that was less variable than the banch-mark group. The consis- 
tnecy of that performance was significant. 

Instructional - Specialized Component 

1. All children who participated in this coriiponent of the Project have 
been learning new skills since entering into a learning program. More- 
over, those skills were not only rudimentary but were also ones which 
had already been mastered by the children participating in the basic 
component. In addition, the learning accomplishment of children work- 
ing on the tasks designed for them proceeded at a much slower rate than 
in the basic component. 

2. While there was a basic core of curricular materials provided by the 
Project, the educational program designed for a particular child was 
highly personalized. Much of the learning activity Involved language 
development. 

3. Some of the highlights regarding the accomplishments of children parti- 
cipating in this component of the Project were: 

* A 3 year old child who had never uttered any sounds other 
than grunts and cries now has a speaking vocabulary of 15 
words. 

* A 6 year old child who had never walked is now able to take 
5 steps by himself. 

* Six 3, 4, and 5 year old children who were unable to speak 
clearly can now be understood by persons not familiar or 
intimately associated with them. 

* A 4 year old child who had to be fed and could not talk now 
feeds himself with a spoon, can Identify the letters of the 
alphabet, count from 1-25, identify the numerals from 1-25, 
and speak with simple sentences. 

* Four 3,4, and 5 year old children, formerly unable to main- 
tain eye contact with a teacher or with learning materials. 
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nave increased their ability to attend to problem solving 
activities and to work on tasks for a period of 10-20 minutes. 

At the present time, the general nature of this component of the 
program is exploratory. Questions regarding the amount of accom- 
plisfment by the children, the optimal kind of learning experiences 
for the children, and the length of participation necessary to pre- 
pare the youngsters for a more formal educational experience remain 
unanswered. Hence, general goals and specific performance criteria 
relevant to accomplishment on the part of the group of children m 
this portion of the program have yet to be established. Judgements 
relative to overall performance accomplishment cannot, therefore, be 
made. 



Teaching 



1. The response of over 80% of a self-selected sample (60% of the parti- 
cipating families) on the Parent Survey Questionnaire, deployed 
November 1971, indicated high enthusiasm toward the program. More- 
over, the variety and openness of that response added a measure of 
credibility to the resultant information concerning the attitudes, 
feelings, and opinions of participants toward the program. Those _ 
data net only manifested the accomplishments concerning the teaching 
processes of the Project but also indicated directions for future 
planning and training. 

2. Second, third, fourth, and fifth surveys of the attitudes and feelings 
of a random sample of participating parents were taken in May 1972, 
November 1972, May 1973, and February 1974, respectively. The out- 
comes of those surveys generally paralleled those of the previous 
one. Specifically, most (> 80%) of the parents of participating 
youngsters felt that: 

* they were favorably enthusiastic toward the program; 

* the purposes and procedures of the Project had been 
adequately explained to them; 

* the presentation of Project lessons by the community 
coordinators was clear and understandable; 

* the modeling of the teaching procedures to be employed 
in utilizing the lessons and activities was adequate and 
included enough ways of teaching the outlined tasks, 
plenty of suggestions of educational materials to use 
when teaching a lesson, and an adequate number of ways 
of praising a child's work; 

* the lessons and activities brought other learning ex- 
periences to mind which could be used in the teaching 
of one's child; 

* their teaching skills were strengthened through the use 
of the Project lessons and activities; 
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* the lessons provided through the program were fun and 
enjoyable for both them and their children, made it 
possible for them to teach their children as they 
wished, and contained language that was understandable; 

* the Project reading "parties" (small groups of 6-10 
parents and their children that meet once each 6 weeks) 
were fun and enjoyable for both themselves and for their 
youngsters. 

3. Certain areas of the operation of the Project remained problematic. 
With regard to the curriculum materials, it appeared that a greater 
emphasis on utilizing the things and everyday routines that natur- 
ally occur in the home as learning experiences was needed. More- 
over, when modeling the teaching techniques employed in the lessons 
and activities, additional ways of helping the child to judge the 
value of his own work needed to be incorporated. It appeared, also, 
that more clarification as to the voluntary nature of the parents' 
decision-making role, with respect to their participation in the 
program, was in order. Providing a more varied system of dispensing 
the check-out books and extra learning activities such that the 
individual desires of participant families, with regard to receiving 
those items, was a fourth area that could have been more adequately 
accomplished. It seemed, as well, that a better process for providing 
liaison between participants and various community and governmental 
social service agencies needed to be developed. And finally, parti- 
cipation in the Project did not seem to have infused a change in the 
attitude toward learning on the part of older children in the family 
in as large a proportion of participating families as was desired. 

4. Parental participation in both the basic and specialized components of 
the project continued at a high rate. The drop-out proportion of 
families has been 13-29% overall and less than 6% for reasons of dis- 
satisfaction with the program. The attendance at group reading "par- 
ties" continued at a rate of 70-80% with less than 18% unexpectedly 
not attending. And 83-98% of the participating families have used 
most of the lessons presented (for which it was possible to obtain 

an accurate count). 

5. Community coordinators visited homes, presented lessons, evaluated 
the learning progress of children on Project instructional objectives, 
conducted reading "parties", and participated in the reciprocal refer- 
ral process between the two instructional elements of the Project 
within established limits of performance. 

6. Community coordinators working in the specialized component of the 
program adequately utilized and modeled the techniques of behavior 
modification with participating parents. 



Management 



1. The management staff reviewed the operation of the Project on a mini- 
mum of quarterly. The input of evaluative dat*. from a variety of 
sources aided and enhanced that review process. The originally 
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specified guidelines for timelines and operational procedure have been 
closely followed. 

Multifarious dissemination activities have occurred. The scope of those 
activities has been beyond the initial expectation of the program 
developers, particularly with regard to national television news cov- 
erage (CBS), an article in the June 1972 issue of American Education , 
and the interest taken in this Project by the State of Oregon Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and other school districts within the State. 

Over 400 youngsters from 380 families were enrolled each year in the 
Early Childhood Education Proiect. Initial response to the program 
was good and that enthusiasm remained. TKat enthusiasm accrued not 
only for the Project materials and procedures but also for the prograu 
staff, in particular for the conmunity coordinators. 

The effort applied toward developing curriculum for the basic component 
instruction produced 45 lessons for first-year, second-year, and third- 
year students as well as a summpr lesson packet for all participants. 
In addition, a library of check-out books was compiled and numerous 
resource kits and enrichment activities were prepared. That alone was 
a formidable task and the accomplishment appeared even more significant 
when buttressed by the favorable reception of those materials by the 
participating families. 

Adequate procedures were devised for selecting and training the Project 
teaching staff. Here again, the accomplishment was borne out by the 
continued positive reaction toward the community coordinators on the 
part of the program participants. 

The usual and necessary problems and tasks of administration have been 
dealt with in an efficient manner. All staff members have had an 
opportunity to and have participated in the Project decision-making 
processes as evidenced by their participation in the weekly staff meet- 
ings. In addition, the evaluation scheme provided information that 
enabled informed decisions to be made. 
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COST ANALYSIS 



Two facets of the cost of the Project are detailed in Tables CAl and 
CA2. One set of figures delineates the annual costs involved for the 
development and implementation of o program such as this. The other set 
of figures displays the annual costs with regard to the implementation of an 
existing program. In this latter case, the curriculum would already be 
available for use; the management staff (e.g., an elementary school principal, 
an evaluator, and a curriculum specialist) would be employed as "consultants" 
on a needs basis, i.e., for initial comnunity coordinator training, evaluation 
data analysis and reports, and modifying or creating needed learning materials, 
respectively; and the Project would be run almost entirely by paraprofessionals 
from the community. 

These sets of costs were based on a pupil load of 440 in the basic compo- 
nent and 60 in the specialized component. Furthermore, other parameters, per- 
haps unique to a rural area, affect the expense of operation. Distances 
between homes are greater than in many urban areas so the travel costs would 
be affected. The ratio of children to families, in the case of families being 
served by this Project, is 10:3. The wealth of the area served by the Project 
Is among the lowest of any area in the State of Oregon; hence, the cost of 
living and, reciprocally, the salaries paid may be somewhat lower than in other 
areas. 

In light of the above discussion, it is important to explore some of the 
strengths and limitations of this model within which to operate a preschool 
education program. It is assigned that a building exists in which the project 
staff may be located. First of all, the capital outlay expense is minimal. 
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Secondly, in an area where families tended to be larger and distances between 
homes tended to be shorter, the rate of increase in costs would be less than 
the rate of increase in the nimber of persons being served (given, of course, 
an approximately equal cost of living factor as reflected by current wage and 
salary scales). Thirdly, the cost of curriculum materials, including both 
lesson activities materials and resource library materials, is gratifyingly 
low. i.e.. about $28 per child per year. Fourth, the model allows for much 
more flexibility in terms of operation, time of participation, cost, and (most 
importantly) the learning experiences provided for children than is usually 
available in a more traditional type of preschool experience. With respect to 
the shortcomings of this model, there is some difficulty in locating and 
assembling prepared curriculum materials which are directly applicable to a 
home teaching situation, pre-trairring and on-the-job training is required for 
the paraprofessionals involved, and some means of transportation must be avail 
able for use by the community coordinators throughout the day. 
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Table CA 1 



DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 

of a Preschool Education Program for 
3, 4, 6c 5 Year Old Children 

Cost Analysis 

BASIC COMPONENT 440 Children; 390 Families 

A. Salaries $ ^ 

Director (1, F.T.E. , 12 mo.) 15,900 

Evaluator (1, 3/4 F.T.E. , 12 mo.) 13,600 
Curriculum Specialist 

(1, F.T.E. , 11 mo.) 11,000 
Comiunity Aide Supervisor 

(1, F.T.E. , 10 mo.) 7,500 
Conmunity Aides (14, F.T.E. (35 hrs/week) 

-28 families/aide, 9 mo.) 38,800 

Secretary (2, .8 F.T.E., 11 mo.) 6,500 

Teachers (5, F.T.E., 5wks., summer) 2,000 95,300 

B. Supplies 

Office & evaluation 1,300 

Curriculum & Resource Library 10,800 

Telephone 700 12,800 

C. Travel 

Managemen t 1 ^ 700 

Coniminity Aides (15c /mile) 7,300 

Transportation (summer) 1,300 10,300 

D. Capital Outlay 3,400 3,400 

E. Other Expense 

Fringe benefits @ 14% of salaries 13,300 13,300 



$310/child - 1st yeai 
$910/child - 3 years (capital outlay 
expense for 1 year only) 



$135,100 
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Table CA 1 (cont'd) 



Cost Analysis 



SPECIALIZED COMPONENT 



60 Children 



Salaries 



Director (1, F.T.E., 12 mo.) 
Evaluator (1, h F.T.E., 12 mo.) 
Educational Specialist 

(1, F.T.E. , 10 mo. ) 
Ccxnmunity Aides 

(3, F.T.E. (35 hrs/week) - 20 
families/aide f 10 mo.) 
Secretary (1, .2, F.T.E., 11 mo.) 



B. Supplies 



Office & evaluation 
Curriculum & Resource Library 
Telephone 



C . Travel 



Mamagement 

Ccxraminity Aides (15C/mile) 



D. Capital Outlay * 

E. Other Expense 



Consultant/training 

Fringe benefits @ 14% of salaries 



* 

4,600 
14,000 



9,250 

850 28,700 



200 
1,300 

200 1,700 



3,400 3,400 
500 500 



2,200 
4,025 



6,225 



$675/child - 1st year 
$2,015/child - 3 years (capital outlay 

expense for 1 year only) 

* Cost subsumed within BASIC COMPONENT 



$40,525 
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Table CA 2 



IMPLEMENTATION 
of a Pre«chool Education Program for 
3, 4, & 5 Year Old Children 

Cost Analysis 



BASIC COMPONENT 



440 Children; 390 Families 



A. Salaries 



Director (1, 1/8 F.T.E., 12 mo.) 2,000 

Evaluator (1, 1/16 F.T.E., 12 mo.) 1,100 
Curriculum Specialist 

(1, 1/16 F.T.E., 11 mo.) 700 
Conmunlty Aide Supervisor 

(1, F.T.E., 10 mo.) 7,500 
Connunlty Aloes (14 F.T.E. (35 hrs/week) 

-28 families /aide, 9 mo.) 38,800 

Secretary (1, 1/2 F.T.E. , 11 mo.) 2,300 

Teachers (5, F.T.E., 5wks., sunmer) 2,000 



54,400 



B. Supplies 



Office & evaluation 
Curriculum & Resource Library 
Telephone 



900 
10,800 
500 



12,200 



Travel 



Management 

Comminlty Aides (15c /mile) 
Transportation (sunmer) 



500 
7,300 
1,300 



9,100 



D. Capital Outlay 



750 



750 



E. Other Expense 

Fringe benefits 



7,600 



7,600 



$190/chlld/year 
$570/chlld/3 years 



$ 84,050 
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Table C^ 2 (cont'd) 



Cost Analysis 



SPECIALIZED COMPONENT ^0 Children 



Salaries 



Educational Specialist 

(1, F.T.E., 11 mo.) 15,400 
Evaluator (1, 1/16 F.T.E., 12 mo.) 1,100 

Ccfflwiunity Aides (3, F.T.E. (35 hrs/week) - 

20 families/aide, 10 mo.) 9,250 
Secretary (1, 1/4 F.T.E. , 11 mo.) 1,050 26,800 



B. Supplies 



Office & evaluation 200 

Curriculum & Resource Library 1,300 

Telephono 200 1,700 

C. Travel 

Management 

Community Aides (15^/mile) 3,400 3,900 

D. Capital Outlay 250 250 

E. Other Expense 

Consultant/training 2 , 200 

Fringe Benefits 3,750 5,950 



$38,600 



$645/child - 1st year 
$l,925/child - 3 years 
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IMPLEMENTATION EVALUATION 



As with any novel and Innovative project, particularly one such as 
this program which Included a heavy experimental segment, the problems, con- 
cerns, and lessons lo be learned from the Implementation of the operation 
are of Interest. There are, of course, general areas of ImplaMntatlon that 

3 common to the Initiation phase of any given operation. These areas < dude 
delineation of the goals of the program, selection of personnel, development 
of the operational processes that would guide the endeavor throughout Its 

:ence, and establishment of an evaluation scheme to monitor the effective- 
ness of the project. 

Program Assuiwptlons and Goals 

The foundation of any program, ard the subsequent success of Its operation, 
stems from the assumptions upon which that program Is based. Before those 
assumptions were finally articulated for the South Douglas County Early Chlfihood 
Education Project, however, an assessment of the educational needs of the com- 
munity was conducted. The needs assessment Involved school administrators, 
teachers, and members of the community at large operating as an advisory 
committee. This planning process took place over a period of 6 months and 
revolved around bi-weekly or monthly task group meetings. Then, based upon 
what was deemed to be needed, coupled with what. In the best Judgment of 
members of the educational community and the community as a whole, ought t,o be 
done, three assumptions concerning the Early Childhood Education Project were 
delineated. These were: 
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0 The Program is designed to establish a parent and school 
partnership for the express purpose of encouraging and 
stimulating the educational growth and development of 
Chi Idren. 

0 Parents can be adequate and efficacious teachers. 

0 It is the intent of the Project to maximize the individual 
differences and capabilities of each child who participc ,js 
in the program. 

With these three assumptions in mind, certain broad percepts or 
"exploratory objectives" which the Project hoped to accomplish were defined. 

These included: 

0 To maximize the sense of competence, usefulness, and 
belong ingness of parents, children, and other members 
of the community within the process of education. 

0 To maximize positive attitudes toward education 
throughout the community. 

0 To maximize the atmosphere of acceptance of diversity 
and of questive attitudes on the part of all community 
members. 

0 To constitute the focus and structure of the primary 
grade school so that it adapts readily to the needs of 
individual children. 

0 To enhance children's patterns of success. 

0 To establish conditions such that an dtitude of high 
aspiration - high achievement will obtain. 

0 To maintain reading readiness and the reading achievement 
of youngsters at a high level. 

Once the initial planning had been completed and the primary goa's 
defined, the next step in the implementation process was that of selecting 
the staff to run the prog. am. 
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Personnel Selection 

With respect to the implementation of the South Douglas County Early 
Childhood Education Project, no one of the staff could accurately be designated 
as a key or nuclear individual. Rather, the director, the supervisor of 
community coordinators, the educational specialist, the curriculum specialist, 
and the evaluator were required to work as a team with each not only bringing 
his unique cont 'HJtion to bear upon the development of the program, but also 
subordinating ^ a melting his own personal, theoretical, and practical ideas 
and concerns into the overall thrust of the project. In the case of this 
particular program, for which goals were developed and defined by persons who 
would not be directly involved with the daily operation of the project, each 
of the five management stcff was selected in terms of his accordance with the 
already established general ideas and goals that were to be implemented. It 
was also assumed that the goals would be modified by the management staff as 
the planners' hopes became realities. 

The project director was, quite naturally, designated as the leader of 
the operation. The key selection factors for this indvidual were enthusiasm 
toward the ideas and goals contained within the scope of the program, flexi- 
bility and willingness to deal with members of ti.e educational community and 
the conmunity at large, and some theoretical background and experience in the 
discipline of preschool education. The ideal person for this position would 
be one who had had experience in the area of early childhood education and who 
had felt the need and the desire to have a program such as this one established. 

The supervisor of conmunity coordinators (home visit teachers) is perhaps 
best conceived of as an assistant to the director. The selection of this 
Individual was geared around the criteria of nonprofessional educational certi- 
fication, i.e., a paraprofessional , a known member of the community, previous 
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experience in working with young children in an educational setting as a 
teacher and parent, and flexible leadership ability. This Ucter criterion 
was especially important in terms of the South Douglas County Project since 
it was conceived and intended that, after the program was uC/eloped and 
finalized, it would be run by paraprofessionals. Also wit i regard to this 
Project, the individual currently serving in this capacity directed a pilot 
program involving 25 families during the year immediately preceding the one 
in which the program was implemented on a 3-school-district basis. Thus, 
this person had background experience relevant to the problems, techniques, 
and outcomes surrounding home visit teaching and modeling of instruction for 
parents. 

The educational specialist was responsible for implementing the specialized 
(handicapped) component of the Early Childhood Education Project. Selection 
criteria included certification in the area of special education, previous 
teaching experience with children receiving this kind of learning assistance, 
knowledge and desire to c*evelop new curricula to provide specialized educa- 
tional experiences for youngsters, and ability and desire to work with para- 
professionals and parents. 

The curriculum specialist was charged with the responsibility to develop 
learning experiences that incorporated the daily events which occurred in the 
' hom^ which could be utilized for, or from which could be gieaned, educational 
value for children participating in the basic component of the Project. This 
person was also to assist the educational specialist, in this regard, for the 
youngsters participating in the specialized component of the program. Four 
criteria were employed in selecting this individual. These included previous 
experience in teaching preschool and/or primary level children, theoretical 
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background in terms of how given basic educational skills should be taught, 
creativity, and an ability to incorporate ideas and constructive criticism 
pertinent to the curriculum from persons who did not possess an experience 
and knowledge background similar to that of the curriculum specialist. With 
regard to this latter criterion these "persons" would include parents, para- 
professionals, and professional educators. 

The evaluator, as the title directly implies, was required to monitor 
the progress of the program product and process outcomes. But from an indirect 
perspective, the evaluator was also expected to assist in the planning and 
ongoing modification of the Project. The selection factors utilized were 
essentially two: the technical knowledge and competence to perform evaluative 
research, and a theoretical and practical experience background in early 
childhood learning from the viewpoint of both basic and of special education. 

The final group of persons who completed the composition of the Project 
staff was that of the coirmunity coordinators. These individuals were crucial 
to the successful operation of the program for two reasons. One was that 
these individuals were designated as paraprofessionals who would continue to 
operate the program after the initial 3-year development phase. The other 
was that this group of staff members was the only direct and continual link, 
which was formed by means of their bi-weekly visits to the home of each 
participating family, between the management staff and the parents. The criteria 
used for selection of the community coordinators were combined into a rating 
form (>ee the Community Coordinator Rating Form). Each prospective coordinator 
was interviewed and rated by either the director or the supervisor of community 
coordinators. If the interview rating exceeded an established cut-off score, 
the coordinator was invited to participate in an extended inter view/ training 



session that was 1 week in duration. During this workshop, coordinators 
were involved in role playing situations concerning possible situations 
that might arise in the course of their working witn participating parents 
and children. They also participated in general information sessions 
wherein the goals and procedures of the P.oject were delineated, the presenta- 
tion of lessons in the home was modeled, and the purposes and procedures that 
might be employed at "reading parties" were outlined. Each of the coordinators 
was again rated by the director, supervisor of community coordinators, educa- 
tional specialist, and the evaluator. Final selection of the coordinators 
was then made. 



Code # 



NAME^ 
AGE 



SEX 



SOUTH DOUGLAS EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROJECT 
COMMUNITY AIDE RATING FORM 



I. Does the Aide: 



Yes No 



2. Are: 



Have a car available for use 

Have a valid driver's license 

Have at least one chi Id in 1st grade 
or above 

Live within the area served by the 
project 



The wages paid by the project 
acceptable to the Aide 

The hours of work acceptable 
to the Aide 



*3. Is the Aide easy to talk to? 

I 1 I I I I I 6 I no opinion 

Hard Very 

Easy 

*4. Does the Aide seem to have the ability 
to work with different and varied 
types of people? 

Ill I I i I 6 I no opinion 

Not at Def in- 

all Itely 

No 

*5. Does the Aide: Y^ No Opinion 

Listen well 2 

Interrupt a speaker In mid-sentence 2 . 

Dominate the conversation 2 
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*S. Would the Aide attempt to change a 
home environment which was felt 
to be unacceptable? 

I 1 1 1 I I lei No opinion 

Def in- Not at 

itely all 

7- how does the Aide feel about volun- 

teering time for training purposes? 

No problems i_ No opinion 

Would not volunteer 

Valuable experience ? 

Yes No response 

8- Has the Aide had experience working 

with children in the following 
areas: 

Handicapped —2 — 

Volunteer work In community _2 

Work in summer program — 

Service-oriented work general ly _2 — 

Custodial -oriented work _2 

Teaching or training _2 — 



Received training by professionals 
in service-oriented occupations 



9. Has the Aide had experience working 
with adults in the following areas: 

Handicapped -2 — 

Volunteer work In community _2 — 

Work In summer program — 

Service-oriented work _2 

Custodial -oriented work _2 

Teaching or training «2 — 

,0. Has the Aide: Yes So^e NL_ Response 

Worked with service-oriented pro- 
fessional personnel — fc- 



No 



2 
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No 

Yes No response 



Ik * n response to how the A i de wou I d f i t 
the role required by the job did 
the Aide indicate: 

Would have no problems 

Persona I strengths 

Persona I weaknesses 

Wou I d not f i t the ro I e at all 

Specific strengths and/or weaknesses indicated (If any): 



2 
2 
2 



*I2* Indicate the Aide's ability as you perceive 
it for each of the following general 

character i st i cs : Weak- No 

Strength ness opinion 

Punctuality 2 

Teaching ability-modeling instruction 2 

Organizing materials for work 2 

Following a schedule 2 

Thoughtful responding 2 

Friendliness 2 



Organizing answers to 
questions or problems 

requiring solution 2 

Working with I or 2 others p 

Appearance 9 

Leadership ability 

F I ex i b i I i ty p 

Working with 3 more people 2 

^ A "no" response on questions 1 and/or 2 would, in most cases, disqualify the 

applicant. Questions 3-12 were used in the interview rating; points assigned 
are as indicated. Maximum score is 85; cut-off is 60, i.e., 70% 



* Questions used in extended interview/training session; maximum socre is 48, cut-off 
O is 34, i.e. 70% ic^ 
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Operational Processes 

The operation of the Early Childhood Education Project is guided by 
three sets of objectives. One set consists of annual goals (see pp. 7-8 ). 
These are revised on a yearly basis and encompass the areas of curriculum 
development, evaluation of student accomplishment, identification of elements 
of the program which are important to its replication in other settings, and 
identification of training needs of educational personnel working in the 
primary grade classrooms that are necessary to meet the conditions outlined 
by the exploratory objectives. A second set of process objectives envelopes 
the teaching element of the program (see Table Tl ). The "product" group 
of objectives relates to the actual behaviors that the community coordinators 
are to perform as they conduct their home visitations; the "process" group 
of objectives alludes to the behaviors that hopefully will result from active 
participation in the Project. The third set of operational process objectives 
governs the management facet of the program (see Table Ml). The "product" 
group of objectives delineates areas in which various kinds of documents should 
be produced as a result of the management staff carrying out its assigned 
functions. The "process" group of objectives refers to the various planning, 
coordinating, and directing responsibilities which the management staff is 

charged to fulfill. 

Rather than present the rationale behind the development of these sets 
of objectives (which were, generally, gleaned from the needs assessment, the 
exploratory objectives, and the best judgment cf members of the educational 
coninunity and the comnunity at large), it would seen to be more appropriate 
to consider the key facets of the operation of the Project that would be of 
interest to persons implementing a program such as this one. 
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Curriculum Development 



An area that has occupied much of the time and concerns of the manage- 
ment staff is that of the development of a curriculum for the Project parti- 
cipants. The task was fourfold: 

0 to devise lesson packages that were usable by parents 
in the home; 

0 to incorporate activities into those lessons which 
occur naturally in a ^amily environment and from 
which educational content pertinent to developing 
basic skills in reading, arithmetic, and discovering 
and exploring the wonders of one's world could be 
garnered; 

0 to present those lessons to participants in a manner 
that was consistent with accepted knowledge concerning 
how children best learn and develop and pertinent to 
the best way to teach a given basic skill; 

0 to be able to individualize the level of content in 
any particular lesson to conform to the unique needs 
of any participant. 



The primary problem encountered was that there were few curricular 
materials on the market that met these four criteria. Mor^^over, those 
materials that were available were not designed for use in the home on a 
one-to-one basis. Furthermore, the limitations were even more acute within 
the specialized component of the program. The task of the management staff 
became one of searching out, collecting, and reviewing existing curricula 
in order to compile a base of material from which the Project lessons could 
be devised. The lesson activities were then organized into ten streams 
and three levels of skill development. The ten curriculum streams included: 
alphabet, reading readiness, mathematics, science, social studies, colors 
and art, coordination, shapes and patterning, music, and nursery rhymes. 
Enveloping this process was an additional consideration, that of preparing 
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a curriculum which was enjoyable to teach and to use for the participating 
families. The product produced thus far is an amalgamation of the collected 
existing material, the background knowledge accumulated by the supervisor of 
conmunity coordinators during the pilot program and two years of Project 
operation, and the knowledge of the curriculum specialist. 

The resultant curricula possessed both some strengths and some limita- 
tions. During the first year of operation, two surveys, one a self-selected 
sample of participating families conducted after 3 lessons had been presented 
(November) and the other a random sample of families conducted in May, revealed 
that over 85% of the respondents felt that most of the lessons were fun and 
enjoyable to teach and were also enjoyed by their participating children. 
Furthermore, in the Spring of 1972, a detailed survey of the curriculun 
activities was taken at one of the Project "reading parties". Those in 
attendance commented upon the necessity of including particular activities, 
tne ease of teaching particular activities, and the enthusiasm of their children 
toward particular activities. 

During the second year of operation, "curriculum committees" were formed 
in each of the three participating school districts. These committees were 
comprised of parents participating in the program, and were asked to meet at 
least once every 3 months with the conditional limitation that at least one 
of the three groups should meet in any given month. The purpose of these com- 
mittees was to comment upon and offer suggestions for modifying lesson activi- 
ties and operational processes of the Project. Also, the role which these 
committees play is a vital link in the establishment of an educational partner- 
ship between the school and the community. 
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Analysis of the results of these surveys and activities assisted in 
defining the acceptable and unacceptable aspects of the curriculum. Some 
indication of the enthusiasm and interest that participants had, with respect 
to the curriculum, was obtained from the many suggestions of activities to 
include, and of novel ways to teach, existing activities. These ideas were 
subsequently included on a "suggestions from parents" page in the lesson 
packets. 

Limitations in the development of the curriculum occurred in the areas 
of inclusion of activities occurring naturally in the home, of building 
learning activities commensurate with accepted knowledge of how children 
should be taught basic skills, of individualization of activities to fit 
each child, and of providing activities for fathers to teach their children. 
With regard to the first and fourth of these shortcomings In the curriculum 
design, some progress was made toward ameliorating these limitations. The parent 
curriculum committee played an important role in this instance. The second and 
third of these limitations appeared to be a reflection of a lack of theoretical 
and experiential background on the part of the management staff. It was dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to find an individual who adequately fulfilled the 
criteria of selection for the curriculum specialist. 

/ 
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The Supervisor of Comnunity Coordinators 

As has previously been mentioned, the role of the supervisor of the 
conwunity coordinators is critical to the success of a program such as this. 
The Early Childhood Project is conceived of as a program to be run almost 
entirely by para professionals residing in the community being served. The 
experience and knowledge gained from operating a pilot proqram identical in 
nature to the full scale Project was invaluable. This experience was 
advantageous not only because of the knowledge gained concerning the successes 
and pitfalls of such a program but also because it provided an outline for 
the skills and information that should be emphasized in a training program 
for future comnunity coordinators. Such concerns as: how to model instruc- 
tion for parents, how to work with a parent and 1. 2, or 3 children simultaneously, 
how to evaluate a child's accomplishments while presenting a lesson, how to 
organize one's home visitation schedule, what to do about making up missed 
visits, how to prepare the necessary lesson materials for each child before 
making a home visit, how to prepare for and conduct a reading "party", and 
the many activities, tools, and techniques that might be utilized in the cur- 
riculum were deemed necessary to the training program for community coordinators 
as a result of experience gleaned from the pilot program. 

Besides being actively involved in the supervision and training of the 
comnunity coordinators, once the full-scale operation of the Project had begun, 
and in the development of curriculum, the supervisor of comnunity coordinators 
was the director of other aspects of the home visitation process. Each lesson 
packet contains a "coordinator's outline" which delineates what activities are 
included in a particular lesson as well as the necessary materials and procedures 
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to be used by the coordinator in presenting the lesson to the parent. The 
supervisor was responsible for writing these outlines. Moreover, this 
individual was also charged with the duty of training coordinators in the 
techniques of presenting each lesson. Experience pertinent to the necessary 
content of these training sessions was obtained by having the supervisor 
present each lesson to 15 families two weeks before that lesson was scheduled 
for presentation to the entire group of participants. Finally, the supervisor 
of conmunity coordinators was required to assiSt in setting up a resource 
library that contained games, books, and other educational activities. Items 
from this library were distributed in a revolving manner to participating 
families on a bi-weekly basis. 




The Community Coordinators 

Tlie selection procedures and initial training efforts for this vitally 
important group of staff members has been described in the Vsonnel selec- 
tion" section of this evaluation. There were, however, other imporUnt 
aspects of the Project implementation process that had direct bearing on the 
function of the coordinators. 

One of these was the necessary on-the-job training requried for this 
group. Weekly staff meetings were held, usually on Friday afternoons. These 
meetings provided an opportunity for additional training in the areas of 
familiarizing the coordinators with the content of the lesson to be presented 
to participants during the subsequent two weeks, organizing a given lesson 
for a particular child, modeling the instructional techniques contained in 
that lesson for parents, and practicing the evaluation tasks that were necessary 
to monitor student progress. If a "reading party" was scheduled fur the next 
bi-weekly period, the staff meeting served as an opportunity to familiarize 
the coordinators with, and to practice, the activities contained in that "reading 
party". In addition, training in the skills necessary for working with groups 
of children was also done prior to each of the "reading party" periods. The 
director and supervisor of community coordinators had the primary responsibility 
for conducting these staff meetings while the other members of the management 
staff supplemented the training effort when needed. 

A second opportunity also provided for the training of the community 
coordinators by the supe. -/i-ir of coimunity coordinators and the educational 
spc-ialist. Each of there individuals had the coordinators working directly 
under their supervision present selected lessons to them as the coordinators 
would do in the home. 
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Another aspect of the implementation process which had direct bearing 
on the function of the conmunity coordinators was that of communication. The 
staff meeting not only enabled the coordinators to learn valuable teaching 
skills but also provided an opportunity for feedback comments and suggestions 
regarding the feelings of the parents toward the operational processes and 
curriculum materials provided by the Project, ihe home visit simulation 
exercises offered a chance for the coordinators to feed their novel ideas 
concerning working with parents back to the management staff for subsequent 
incorporation into the operation of the program. 

There were, as well, some additional facets of the overall functioning 
of the community coordinators which required emphasis. One revolved around 
the area of lesson preparation. As the diversity of students increased, i.e., 
first-, second-, and third-year students, and as the sophistication of the 
curriculum accrued, the coordinators were faced with an increasingly complex 
task of being prepared to assemble and teach lessons for each participating 
youngster. 

Another area of concern involved the problem of liaison between the 
coordinators and the regular classroom teachers of primary grade children. 
Often, each was only generally aware of what the other did, i.e., was unaware 
of the specific objectives and teaching techniques employed in each of the 
two learning environments. This lack of information was mollified somewhat 
through the 4-week summer program wherein home visitation coordinators worked 
alongsid« of teachers with 5 year old Project participants in a school situation. 
However, this procedure was not always a successful solution to that disparity; 
the procedure did not adequately deal with, nor rectify the differences in, the 
philosophies that undergird the processes of education employed in each of the 
two situations— the Early Childhood Education Project and the regular school 
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classroom. The former progr;(m assumes that both the teacher and pupil (the 
parents and the child) are adeauate and knowledgeable persons who are capable 
of being both teachers and learners. The Project provides materials and 
processes to enhance existing consonant relationships— relationships that 
might be characterized as akin to those inherent in an equal partnership. 
The latter program assumes that the teacher is adequate and knowledgeable to 
teach and that the pupil may or may not be adequate to learn. Furthermore, 
the latter program assumes that the teacher is not to be a learner nor is 
the pupil adequate to be a teacher. The school provides materials to enhance 
existing dissonant relationships— relationships that might be characterized 
as akin to those inherent in a mutually exclusive contract. 

Other techniques, designed to increase contact between teachers and 
coordinators, might be employed. These might include in-service meetings 
and workshops, a combined work schedule to include both home visits and 
teaching in the classroom, or conducting the "reading parties" in the first 
grade classrooms with parents, coordinators, teachers, preschoolers, and first 
graders all participating. 

A final problem area was one encompassing the process of collecting data 
relevant to the progress of participating youngsters. During the first opera- 
tional ytar, not all instructional objectives were included in the curriculum. 
Consequently, baseline data were collected on all instructional objectives during 
the beginning 6 weeks of the program. Follow-up collection occurred on selected 
instructional objectives that were directly related to lessons through the 
tasks delineated on the coordinator lesson outline, and was collected on the 
roMining instructional objectives through incidental observation. The 
thoroughness of observation over all children was high when the former follow-up 
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procedure was utilized but was somewhat lower when the latter technique was 
employed. Hence, explicit evaluation methods were built into the coordinator 
lesson outline for all instructional objectives, and procedures to record 
baseline and progress observations in relation to the occurrence cf the objec- 
tive in the sequential curriculum, for selected objectives, were incorporated 
into the evaluation scheme. 
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Relationship Between the Basic and Specialized Components 

As has been discussed previously in this evaluation report, the specialized 
component may operate independently of the basic component or, in the case of 
some participants, youngsters may receive curriculum materials from both 
components. When children participate exclusively in either of the two com- 
ponents, there is no problem of overlap. The educational specialist performed 
within the specialized component much as the supervisor of community coordi- 
nators did within the basic component. That is, the educational specialist 
was responsible for curriculum development and coordinator training where 
those materials and individuals were assigned to children who participated 
only in the specialized program. 

In the instance where overlap does occur, however, some problems did 
arise. One such problem was that of which component would prepare coordinators 
to teach both types of learning experiences to participating families. This 
duty was given to the specialized component. However, the educational specialist 
also trained coordinators connected with the basic component to use techniques 
employed by the specialized component as the need arose. And the procedure of 
reassigning coordinators to a particular family as youngsters moved into or 
out of one component or the other was also employed, since to train all para- 
professional coiwiunity coordinators in the utilization of techniques used in 
both components would have been too time consuming and expensive, although 
perhaps it might be an eventual possibility over a 5 year period. 

Another such problem was that of cross-referral. This was a matter cf 
discovering adequate techniques to delimit when a child should be given dif- 
ferent kinds of learning experiences, from those he might currently be receiving. 
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in order to avoid locking him into one or the other of t^e two components. 
During the first year of operation, the criterion of failure to master a 
skill after 95% of the children in a given age level had mastered the skill 
was used to refer youngsters to the specialized component (the criteria of 
parental request and/ or obvious difficulty were used as well). Similarly, the 
reverse procedure was used to refer children from the specialized to the basic 
component, i.e., achildcould successfully perform the skill or skills before 
95% of his peers were able to do so. However, this procedure allowed too much 
failure to occur for the child in question. For the next operational year, 
4 year old participants were screened with respect to their success on selected 
instructional objectives (specifically, objectives 1, 3, 5, 6, 12, 20, 21, 23, 
25, 28-30, & 38) at the beginning of the school year. If they were not able to 
perform adequately, they were referred to the specialized component; again, 
the reverse procedure was employed for referral to the basic program. As the 
curriculum became more individualized, children were referred from one or the 
other of the two components based upon their success/failure of "level one" 
tasks or activities irrespective of their age. This procedure allowed children 
to be matched with levels and kinds of learning experiences that coincided with 
their individual needs. 
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"Reading Parties" 

The Early Childhood Education Project "reading parties" were held 
each 6 weeks. Parents of participating families and their children in the 
program met in small groups (6-iO parents and children) in a room in the 
school that the children would be attending in the future or in some other 
community building. The purposes of these gatherings were to provide group 
learning experiences for the youngsters and to present the next lesson to 
be used over the succeeding 2 weeks to the parents. The community coordinator 
who normally visited them in their home presented the lesson, and two addi- 
tional coordinators conducted the learning activities which were provided for 
the children. Both groups met separately. Each 'l)arty" lasted approximately 
two hours, two were he ' each day (one a.m. and one p.m.), and each coordinator 
presented lessons at 4 to 6 such "parties" over the bi-weekly period. 

These "reading parties" also provided an opportunity for parents to share 
information regarding teaching techniques and lesson activities that had 
succeeded and failed with their children. Also, it offered a chance for the 
sharing of ideas of other things to teach children and to present alternative 
ways of teaching these activities. The success of this facet of the "reading 
party" process was less than adequate. This lack of accomplishment may have 
stenwed from three reasons. First, the same group of parents and children did 
not meet together at each "party". Thus, the group usually consisted of rela- 
tive strangers which may have had a dampening effect on conversation. Second, 
some of the families were new participants. Perhaps, the fact that their role 
as teachers, the instructional techniques contained in the lesson packets, and, 
indeed, the lesson activities themselves were new to them left them uncertain 
as to what was successful or unsuccessful. And third, the cjninunity coordinators 
were not trained in the techniques of initiating and stimulating group discussion 
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(at least the management staff did not provide this training). 

Other means might be utilized for eliciting direct feedback from 
participants regarding the program. One possible solution might be to have 
the same parents always meet as a group. Another might be to provide training 
for the coordinators which would make them better able to lead group discus- 
sions. Another option might be to provide activities at the "party" where 
parents work directly with their children; then after the activity is con- 
cluded, parents might meet as a group to discuss the teaching successes and 
problems involved in that particular activity before discussing the program 
as a whole. Still another solution might be to conduct the "reading parties" 
in a regular first grade classroom with the teacher, instructional aide, parents, 
community coordinators. Project youngsters, and first graders operating as a 
class. 



Program Evaluation 

The evaluation scheme of the Early Childhood Education Project was 
organized around two guiding principles. These were that the evaluation 
process should provide data which enables informed decisions to be made, and 
that the evaluative data should be provided as part of the natural course of 
program operation rather than be imposed upon it. The implication of the first 
of these principles is that information which bore upon the successes and fail- 
ures of the program process and product outcomes, and which alluded to why 
such successes or failures might have occurred, should be obtained. The 
second of these guideposts implies that the evaluative data should be gathered 
as part of the normal course of work and not require any extra operations 
(except that of recording observations). 

For an outline of the time-frame and sequence of procedures involved 
in the Project evaluation plan, the reader is advised to review the chart 
entitled "South Douglas County Early Childhood Education Project Evaluation 
Time-Line". This time line was revised near the erd of the first year of the 
Project operation and was updated as the need arose. A detailed account of 
each of the evaluation instruments employed within the Project evaluation scheme 
is presented below. 

School Performance Data and Reading Readiness Tests 

These two kinds of data were collected from that currently used within 
each of the school districts served by the Project. Such items as attendance 
records, reading readiness test scores, success on standardized tests of 
achievement, and performance recorded on behavioral checklists were used as 
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historical or baseline measures and as bench-marks against which to view 
student accomplishment in the primary grades. Comparisons were made between 
Project and non-Project participants. 

Student Evaluation Form 

This document was the heart of the evaluation scheme. It served two 
purposes: it functioned as a note-recording device which enabled the community 
coordinators to individualize each child's instruction program; and it func- 
tioned as a checklist enabling the community coordinator to monitor each 
child's progress on each lesson, to record each child's successful accomplish- 
ment of program instructional objectives, and to record whether or not lessons 
were actually presented and used by the participating families. Moreover, 
it aided the management staff in determing whether or not the lessons were 
effective. Each coordinator completed this instrument for each participating 
child. Analysis was done after 3 lessons were presented and monitored, i.e., 
every 6 weeks. 

Student Behavioral Checklist 

This instrument was utilized in collecting bench-mark data for first 
grade children with respect to their performance on the 38 Project instruc- 
tional objectives. These data were collected during the first month of the 
school year and reflected the performance of youngsters who had not participated 
in a concerted preschool education program. 
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The Vineland Social Maturity Scale & 
The Basic Concept Inventory 

These two standardized instruments were used as initial diagnostic 
devices for children designated or referred to the specialized component 
of the Project. They were chosen because each instrument diagnosed perfor- 
mance of skills for which follow-up learning experiences could be provided 
by the Project. 

Individual Lesson Checklist 

One such checklist related to each lesson designed to assist a child 
in successfully mastering each "enabling objective" subsumed under the 
Project instructional objectives within the specialized component. It also 
allowed the community coordinator to record mastery of all subobjectives 
for each enabling objective attempted. 

Student Progress Record 

This instrument was employed to monitor progress of youngsters who 
participated in the specialized component of the program. It is the spe- 
cialized component instructional objective counterpart of the Student 
Evaluation Form from the basic component. 

File List 

There was one such list for each file maintained by euCh of the manage- 
ment staff and a master index compiled from the individual lists. The lists 
were used as references for the location of Project documents and materials as 
well as for recording the kinds of materials kept by the program. 
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Minutes of Keetings 

These documents provided verification of management component product 
and process objectives requiring attendance at meetings, feedback to the 
staff and cornmunity, and a record of meetings which were held. 

Project Log 

This device provider! an on-going record of Project events and processes. 
The form allowed for indicating the date, event, and pertinent management 
objective covered by that event. A log is maintained by each management staff 
member and these were amalgamated into the general Project Log. 

Parent Project Survey Questionnaire 

This survey contained questions related to: evaluation of the overall 
project; monitoring of the effectiveness and quality of the community coordi- 
nators; and assessment of the effectiveness, usefulness, and desirability of 
the curriculum materials. In general, it contained checklist and rating scale 
types of items measuring compliance with Project teaching product and process 
objectives. 
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